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The perfect way of assuring health and promoting 
comfort in your home is by installing a bathroom 
equipped with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 

A “Stenderd” modern bathroom is not an expense but a wise investment, 
paying daily interest in comfort and health, as well as increasing the 
selling value of your property. “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and 
One-piece Lavatories are made in one piece, free of cracks or crevices. 
The surface of “Standard” ware is snowy white and non-porous. Its dura- 
bility and the perfection of the Porcelain enamel finish make it the most 
beautiful, useful and ornamental equipment you can secure. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 
as well as luxurious rooms, showing the approximate cost of each 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It 


is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject 
and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage. 


aah 


The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-26, costing approximately $101.00 at 
factory— not counting piping and labor —is described in detail among 
the others. 


CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware bears our “Stauderd” ‘‘ Green and Gold’”® 


guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the exterior. Uniess tie label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture, it is not genuine “Standard” Ware. Refuse all substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address S§tandard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. vent.m PrrTsBuRGH, PA. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE CITY: THE HOPE 
OF DEMOCRACY - - - - - - =. By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


An able and illuminating study of the most important problems of Municipal Life 
and Government. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS - -_ By PAUL VAN DYKE, DD. 


An interesting and entertaining study of the Renascence, as typified in Aretino, 








‘Thomas Cromwell and Maximilian I. $2.00 net. 


OLD PROVENCE . . 


l ; i ae , 
A’ charming and satisfactory description of this 
$4.00 net. 


Illustrated. Two vols. 


JUNGLE TRAILS 


AND JUNGLE PEOPLE . 


Postage extra. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


country. 


most* picturesque 
Postage extra. 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Thrilling accounts of travel and big game hunting in the Far East. 


With remarkable illustrations. 


$3.00 net. Postage extra. 





NEW FICTION 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL 
B 
JAMES B. oeoLt-Y 


manly stories of the Gloucester 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Vigorous, 
fishermen. 


McALLISTER AND HIS 
” DOUBLE 


By 
ARTHUR TRAIN 


“They show a freshness of invention and deli- 
cacy of handling unusual in stories of the 
town.”—N, Y. Globe. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE MAYOR OF TROY 
B 
A. T. QUILLER.COUCH 


A charming, —_———- and humorous tale. 
1.50. 





A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 


Further Adventures of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer 
and Cracksman. 


By 
E. W. HORNUNG 


The last and best adventures 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


KIPPS—THE STORY OF 
A SIMPLE SOUL 


By 
H. G. WELLS 


“Sincerity is stamped upon its every page, and 
so is the skill of an artist—wN. Y. 
Tribune. $1.50. 


MRS. RADIGAN 
B 
NELSON LLOYD 


“Mrs. Radigan is a joy forever.”"—N. Y. Sun. 
$1.00. 


of Raffles. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB 


By E. V. LUCAS, Editor of “‘ The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb.” 
Two volumes, 8v0, with Fifty Illustrations, net $6.00 


This work by the greatest authority on the Lambs, represents the first attempt since Talfourd’s 
day, to write the Life of Charles and Mary Lamb in full. The new material that has come to light 
would alone justify a new biography, apart from the removal of many of the restrictions which pre- 
vented Lamb’s first biographer from quoting freely from the letters and from entering fully into all 














the particulars of his friends, life and associations. 





PORTRAITS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


HISTORIC AND LITERARY 


By C. A.SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated by 
K. P. Wormeley and G. B. Ives. 


Two Parts, 8vo, Thirty Illustrations 
Net $5.00 


The quality, the discernment and balance, intui- 
tive grasp of essentials, the grace, force, and jus- 
tice of Sainte-Beuve’s critical work have placed 
him in the front rank—perhaps, it would be better 
to say, have given him a place alone and unap- 
proachable in the history of critical literature. 





LOUIS XIV. AND 
LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE 


By ARVEDE BARINE. Authorized Version 
8v0, Illustrated. Net $3.00 


Few episodes of French history are more fas- 
cinating than the kaleidoscopic career of La 
Grande Mademoiselle, a relation of Louis XIII., 
through both parents, and the richest heiress in 
France, who aspired to be an Enipress, a political 
power and a nun. “Her memoirs give unique and 
valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of 
Austria, and of the Wars of the Fronde in which 
this strange woman played so remarkable a part. 





THE LIFE OF GOETHE 
By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. A. Cooper 
Three volumes, Fully Illustrated, large 8v0. Net 


Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally 


conceded that this is the most important life of Goethe, 


from the standpoint of scholarship, sympa- 


thetic interpretation, and literary art—in fact the most important biography of any man written in 


German for many years. 





THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 


1870-1900 By J. HOLLAND-ROSE 
Two vol, 8vo., with Maps 


A discussion by a scholar of authority of those 
events which had a distinct formative influence 
upon the development of European States durin 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, a perio 
remarkable because of the great progress made by 
the peoples of Europe in their effort to secure a 
larger measure of political freedom for the indi- 





CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
by J. C. Tarver, M.A. 


Four vols., each complete in itself and sold 
separately, with Portraits, each net $3.75 


Vol. I. Francein 1870-1873 
Vol. Il. France in 1874-1878 


The history of contemporary Europe is for the 
first time definitely focused in this important work. 
It contains new documents, and new explana- 
tions of diplomatic problems, and is, indeed, a 
record of the inner diplomacy of the great powers 
of Europe during the last thirty years. 


Translated 





vidual, and the legitimate development of the 
nation. 
Send for New IIlus- 


trated Catalogue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS” #2424" 
































Illustrated 
i2mo, Cloth, $1.50" 
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JAS. M, LUDLOW 


Ss i r R a O u ] Author of “‘ Deborah,” Etc. 


A Story of the Theft of An Empire 


Dr. Ludlow’s novel is a drama of inner conscience, as well as a_ thrilling stor 
and is a worthy com anion to his successes, “The Captain of the Janizaries,” and 
Sir Raoul and the romance of the Lady 


The great plot o 


of outward adventure, 
“Deborah.” 


Renée are based upon the historical facts con- 


cerning the miscarriage- of that crusade of the XIIIth century which was diverted from conquering the Mos- 


lems to the capture of the Christian city of Constantinople. 


a picture of a woman whom one can never forget. 


St. Cecilia 
of the Court 


ISABELLA R. HESS 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 


“Shows rare skill of construc- 
tion, rapid and well-sustained ac- 
tion, and a great deal of dramatic 
power. Pictures many sides of life 
in the whirling metropolis where a 
little red-haire irl rises above the 
environments of the alley. 
pathos and humor are irresistible.” 
—Boston Globe. 


The Village 
Artist 


ADELINE M. TESKEY 
Cloth, $1.00. 


“The artist conceives likenesses 
of people as they might become if 
they gave their best qualities a 
chance. Mrs. Simon Slade makes 
her village to bloom as a garden 
and she tells her experiences in a 
quaint, simple manner that is itself 
a rare delight. . . . Altogether a de- 
lightful production.” — Washington 


Star. 
Makers 


Cloth, gilt top, net $1.50. 


The love story that runs throug 








NORMAN DUNCAN’S 


atest 


The Mother 


A Novelette of New York Life. 


“Here is a new thing, an 
original, a wonderful piece 
of work—a_ fragment right 
out of the Book of Life; the 
realism of Dickens himself 
in a new world. It goes 
straight to the heart.”—Book 
News. Decorated, Cloth, $1.25. 








of English 


By W. J, DAWSON 


the whole gives 


St. Cuthbert’s 


A PARISH ROMANCE. 
R.E. KNOWLES 


Cloth, $1.50. 

“What Ian Maclaren has_done 
for his Scotch parish, what Barrie 
has done for Thrums, Robert E. 
Knowles does for his primitive 
folk. on this side the Atlantic. 
He has a rare sense of humor and 
his sketches are instinct with senti- 
ment and pathos.”—Albany Argus. 


The Wisdom of 
the Simple 


A Tale of Lower New York. 
OWEN KILDARE 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of “My Mamie Rose” 
writes about the slum life of down- 
town New York as a man might 
write about death, after he had been 
raised from the dead. Reared in 
the rough nursery of the tenement 
alley, it is not remarkable that his 
tales have an inimitable power. 


Fiction 


One cannot read a single chapter of this book and say that literary criticism as a fine art is a thing of the 


1? Upon the foundation of absolute knowledge, and with a mind 
r. Dawson points out the rising tide of fiction in the English tongue. 


free fiom 


contemporary literary fads, 


The Lure #, Labrador Wild | Self Control: "yorgyr°n* 


Leonidas Hubbard, Jr.’s, Survivor’s Story. 


4th Edition. Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, net $1.50. | 


DILLON WALLACE 


“One of the most graphic and moving stories of | 

have ever read. 

holds one, as fiction never would, of sufferin 

and heroism shown, for an ideal that failed, 

who did not fail each other.”—N. Y. 
tel? 


adventure that we 


A record that 
i faced 
men 


g | separate form. 
Evening Hing 


“Should sell 


: by tens of millions. 
counsel universally needed.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Cloth, gilt top, net $1.00. 
WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


_A permanent form for these robust essays on a 
right attitude toward life, 


heretofore published in 


It’s just the 


William Eleroy Curtis’ Ideal Books of Travel 
Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia 


Modern India 


Mr. Curtis is the most skillful observer in the ranks of American travelers and correspondents. 
one just the things most worth knowing about everywhere he goes, whether it 


or religion. 


Each Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, net $2.00. 


He tells 


is scenery, politics, business 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK - - - 
CHICAGO - - - 


158 Fifth Avenue © 
80 Wabash Avenue 
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IMPORTANT HISTORIGAL PUBLICATIONS 





The best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, descrip- 
tive of the Aborigines and Social and Economic Conditions in the 
Middle and Far West, during the Period of Early American 
EARLY Settlement. : 
Edited, with Notes and Introductions and Index, by 


WESTERN REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


With facsimiles of the original title-pages, maps, portraits, views, etc. 
T BR A V E | # Ss Each volume, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, $4.00 net per vol- 
ume (except the Atlas, which is $15.00 net). Limited to 750 complete sets, 
each numbered and signed; but in add'‘tion thereto, a limited number of 


1 7 4 Ss rs H Ss 4 6 the volumes sold separately. With an Elaborate Analytical Index to the Whole. 


THE OUTLOOK says : ‘‘The study of American history from original 
sources ig more and more urged by teachers. Dr. Thwaites has now given 
all of us the opportunity heretofore enjoyed only by a few specialists.’’ 





PERSONAL NARRATIVE yf TRAVELS 


In Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky; 
and of a Residence in the Illinois Territory: 1817-1818 


By ELIAS PYM FORDHAM 
With Facsimiles of the Author’s Sketches and Plans 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, Index, etc., by 
FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, A.M., Author of “*The Opening of the Mississippi.” 


This hitherto unpublished MS. was written in 1818. Landing at Baltimore, Fordham reached the West by 
way of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and the Ohio River to Cincinnati, never omitting the opportunity to make 
frank and pointed comment on society, manners, and morals, as well as careful observations of the face of the 
country and of industrial conditions. His style has much natural charm and sprightliness. 

Fordham’s Narrative is rich in personalia of early settlers, remarks on contemporary history and politics, 
state of trade, agriculture, prices, and information on local history not obtainable elsewhere; and its publica- 
tion, edited by Professor Ogg, one of the foremost authorities on the history of the Mississippi Valley, will 
make accessible to historical students much new and important material, besides giving the general reader a 
book of vital and absorbing interest. 

In one volume, large 8vo, illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 net. 





Comprises the following volumes: Paths of the Mound-Building Indians; 

H i w T oO R I Cc Indian Thoroughfares; eee Road; Braddock’s Road; The Old Glade 
Road; Boone’s Wilderness Road; Portage Paths; Military Roads; Waterways 

of Westward Expansion; The Cumberland Road; Pioneer Roads of America 

H I G H Ww A Y Ss {ove volumes); The Great American Canals (two volumes); The Future of 


ad-Making in America; Index to the Series. 
In sixteen volumes, crown, ag oS. wnent Fae —, — om only 
printed. Each volume handsomely printed on Dickinson’s hand-made paper 
of A M E RI & A and illustrated with maps, plates and facsimiles. 
Price for the set, $39.00. 
By “A distinct addition to the store of American History.’’—New York Sun. 


“The bare title hardly begins to convey an idea of the interesting lore 
ARCHER B. HULBERT embraced in this admirably carried out study of the roads and their part in 
the development of the country.’’—Boston Globe. 





“By far the best and fullest account of the expedition.’’—Guillemard. 


MAGELLAN’S VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


By ANTONIO PIGAFETTA 


Italian text of the oldest and best MS. with page-for-page English translation. Edited 
and annotated by James A. Robertson. With numerous maps, plates and facsimiles. 
The First Cir- PIGAFETTA’S ACCOUNT, notwithstanding its great importance, has never been ade- 
* quately published, and is here completely presented in English for the first time. The 
cumnavigation Hakluyt —w translation suppresses many passages relating to manners and customs of 
native oples. 
of the Globe Of expocial value are his remarks on the customs, physical character, and longunges of 


the various peoples of South America, and the Ladrones, Philippines and _ other siatic 
Islands. An Index and a complete Bibliography are added, making this the best edition 
of Pigafetta in any language. 

Limited edition of 350 copies only. Printed direct from type on Dickinson’s deckle- 
edged paper. Two volumes, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price $7.50 net. 








FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, puvtisners, CLEVELAND 
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DO YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR BOOKS? 


Our Fall Season opens on September 21st, and from that 
date our sales will be continuous. In many years’ experience 
we have never seen the rooms so well filled with valuable 
consignments at the beginning of the season. Among them 
are Private Collections of great interest and value, assuring a 
very busy and interesting season. 

We still have time and room to receive your consigriments, 
whether private libraries, Publishers’ duplicates or Dealers’ 
surplus stock, and give them a good place in our coming sales. 
We have had extra cataloguers at work all Summer, and are 
giving this branch of our work special attention. 

Don’t delay. It is better to act now than wait until the 
sales have begun. WRITE or TELEPHONE (567 GRAMERCY) 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS. 


THE MERWIN-CLAYTON SALES COMPANY 
20-24 East 20th Street, New York 





The Failure of Merrill & Baker Psi 


places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD , 


? 
I> 
9 massive volumes, 4,000 pages, 2,000 illustrations. > % 2 








) a 
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ei, 1s 
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The sets are their latest edition, down to date, new just from the 
bindery, beautifully bound in halfmorocco. We shall sell them at 


A VERY GREAT BARGAIN 


Less even than DAMAGED SETS have been sold 


Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath’s 
some day ; now isthetime. No need for us to tell youte 
about Ridpath. The English speaking world has pro-—ite = we 
nounced this the only history of the world worth having ii wae 


5 
It is endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and Mo 
McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stod- ow : Today. 
dard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi. Hirsch. Presi- a 
dents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, i : WESTERN 
Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale and other col- u NEWSPAPER 
leges, and by the Great. American People, 200,000 of whom : ASSUCIAT ON 
own and love it. 204 Dearborn St 


Why you should buy Ridpath Now Chicago 


d me Ridparb 
Secause it is the only general history recognized as an authority. eimple Pages and full 


] 
Because you should know history in these history making days. red in THE 
qosnune it is so beautifully written your children will learn to love it. INDE DENT. 





Secause this is your chance to buy it—much less than ever before. 
Zecause you may pay in small sums monthly if you prefer. 


Send Coupon today. We will write you all about it (99 /,, ,pnuss 
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To understand all the Scriptures 
without the aid of Dictionary 
or Bible Commentary, use The 


American Standard 


Revised Bible 


A new translation 
from the original by 
eminent American and 
British scholars who 
worked 29 years to 
give to the world of 
to-day 


The Bible 
Plain English 


‘It is not a new Bible 
— The American 
Standard is simply the 
Great Book made plain 
for every reader. 

**It is not the Bible that is 
being revised; it is man’s 
fallible translations from one 
human language into another 
that are capable of constant 
improvement in order to bet- 
ter convey the Father’s mes- 
sage."’ — Charles Gallaudet 


Trumbull, Editor of the Sunday 
School Times. 


) 
“The most perfect English Bible in existence, It 
embodies in itself the greatest number of good quali- 
ties, and is the best representative of the ripest 
scholarship at the close of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century.’’— Pro. /ra M. 
Price, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Chicago. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get 
from us, any style of the American Standard Revised 
Bible you order. Prices 35c. to $18.00, according 
to size and binding. See that you get the American 
Standard Edition. Look for the Nelson imprint 
and the endorsement of The American Revision 
Committee on the back of title page. We sell direct 
where booksellers will not supply. 


Write for Our 40-page Book, 
“The Story of the Revised Bible” 


SENT FREE, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows sam- 
= pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles issued. 

our name on a postal card, with the name of 
your bookseller, will get you this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 





The American 
Journal of Sociology 


EDITED BY ALBION W. SMALL 
Established in 1895 
The 0: Magazine Published in English Devoted 
Eocene to the Field of Sociology 
It is of special interest to professional men. The 
contributors include the best known sociologists in 
Europe and America, who keep its readers fully 
abreast of the times upon all debatable social rela- 
tions—political, economical, educational, and re- 
ligious—as well as upon those problems of social 
amelioration which are popularly and erroneously 
supposed to constitute the sole scope of sociology. 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


In the interest of our patrons arrangements have 
been made for many combinations of this journal 
with books and other periodicals. The book list in- 
cludes such works as Small’s General Sociology 
Howard’s Matrimonial Institutions, Ross’ Social 
Control and Foundations of Sociology, etc., with 
material savings in comparison with prices through 
other channels. The following is an example of 
the opportunities which we are offering for a list of 
periodicals covering a wide range: 


American Journal of Sociolo; 

Review of Reviews ad Ose Year, $3.5 

Cosmopolitan 

Woman’s Home Companio2 (Regular price, $7.00) 

Open to New and Renewal Subscriptions 

This is only one of the many combinations we 

can make. Write for particulars regarding others. 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 17 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue New York 














37 U East {8th Street New York 





WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rus- 
tic or barbarian, and as used by Christians 
means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! 
Now consider the absurdity of applying this term 
pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
lato and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in 
the history of religion, ethics and philosophy. 
These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “godly,” and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will. be 
found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of So- 
crates, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of the 
doctrine of the immortal soul and its future states 
of probation, reward and punishment than can be 
found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s 
Dialogues will be found a peffect statement of 
the Golden Rule, goo B. C., and also a full state- 
ment of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in 
terms identical with that given by our_greatest 
modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of “pagan” teachings and correct popular 
misconceptions, read vol. I of Evolution of Ethics 
¥ The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
he Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 
21 illustrations, mnetnding many portraits of the 
philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price $2.00 at all Booksellers 


CHAS, M. HIGGINS & CO., Pub ishers 
Main Office : 271 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, K. . 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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EDUCATION 





§@ ee f $100.00 in a first-class girls’ school 
$600.00) is offered. Give full particulars of your ad- 
conceals and what you wish to do. 
Address Box DDD, INDEPENDENT. 


WABAN SCHOOL, Brit's 


® Box l4c. MASS. 
A Superior Home. School for Boys 
J. H. PILLSBURY, “A. M., Prin. 





The Extension of Bibdtical Study 
The Institute of ne tn. profesional) for min- 


Sacred Literature rents and all who are inte Secosted tn 
» fOcotem ng 


it and extension of 


Address Department 17. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


a 7 year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, 
a 
P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Bordentown, N. J. 

An excellent record in the training of boys—noted for 
giving them that mental, moral and physical equipment 
which qualifies them for the work of the world. Scientific, 
Classical -_ Academic Courses. Military training to teach 
Self-Control. No compromise on tobacco, liquor or hazing. 
Outdoor sports. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. T. H. Landon, A.M., Principal 


Major T. D. Landon, Commandant 








rristown is 
Morristown School for Boys Moristern i 
healthfulness and beautiful surronndings. Morristown 
School—a boarding school for boys—has a record for thor- 
oughness in its preparatory work, whether for college, sci- 
entific school, or good citizenship. Sports for health and 
| oem under usually good con itions. Trustees: Charles 
ribner, President; Rev. Wyuant Vanderpool; John I. 
Waterbury; Carroll’ Duoham, M.D.; William B. Boulton; 
Grinnell beh tS Browne, "Ir.; Arthur P. Butler; 
and Francia C man, Head Master. 





New York, New York, Carnegie Hall. 
1884-——-TWENTY-FIRST YEAR——1905 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND 


EMPIRE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


For catalogue of the training school apply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON, General Manager. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under 
bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. Largest 
system of telegraph schools in America. Endo all 
railway officials. perators always in demand. Ladies also 
admitted. Write for Catalogue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, 
Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 








overnment Positions. 

¢ were eS L Civil Service 

50.830 Appoin ments places during the post 
Excellent Po amen | ae young ron Each 

we instruct by hundreds of persons who pass t vend 

examinations and receive appointments to life itions at 

to $1,200 a year. If you desire a position of this 

kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing 

dates, places for holding examinations, and questions re- 

cently used b al the Civil Service Commission. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


year. 


MwOoOSsSs Ii CGC 


FOR THE 
CHURCH, SCHOOL and HOME 


SPECIAL CANTATAS, 


Anthems and Services for gig g and Various 
Seasons of the % 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th St., New York 














Press Cutting 
Bur 


Romeike’s eae 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, ew 4 friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘‘up-to-date.’’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y, 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature SENT FREE 
Address N. D’, Arliogton Stree. Church, Boston, Mass 


$1,500 in Prizes 


eewem=e To Agents of emmase 


THE MUSICIAN 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests.of Music. 


‘TS is the largest cash offer ever made 
by a musical journal. There will be 
twenty-one prizes in all. These will be 
given to the persons sending us the greatest 
number of subscriptions to THe MUSICIAN 
before April Ist, 1906, as follows:— 


"number of Subscriptions wil be $500.00 
To tha person gonding ware 900.00 
100.00 


To each of the three persons send- 
ing us the a ae a 
50.00 
25.00 











will be given 


To each of the four persons a 
us the next largest —. wi 
be given e ik + 


To each of the twelve persons send- 
ing ee us pd h soma — ae 


All communications should be addressed to 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
28 Mason. Street, Boston 
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THE OUTING 


MAGAZINE 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
A Magazine of Human Interest 


FICTION 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS Begins his Great Serial Story in this Number 


THE THROWBACK 
LAWRENCE MOTT Contributes a Powerful Short Story—FRIENDS 


A Most Dramatic Drawing in Color by Frank E. Schoonover 


TRAVEL—At Home and Abroad 


The City Beyond the Desert The Trail of the Tiger 
By JAMES LOCKE Up in the Berkshires By CASPAR WHITNEY 


By VANCE THOMPSON 
Human Interest Photographs of an Extraordinary Quality 


OUR OWN COUNTRY—AMERICANISM 


The American Trooper and His Mount The Choicest Game-Bird 
By RALPH D. PAINE By LYNN'BOGUE HUNT 
Kit Carson Town in the Early Seventies 


By W. J. CARNEY and CHAUNCEY THOMAS 
Photographs That Really Illustrate 


HUMOR 


Side Show Studies—MaKing a Star Lion—An Interrupted Temperance Meeting 
By FRANCIS METCALFE 
With Oliver Herford’s Inimitable Drawings 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 


MENDING OUR. WAYS— The New How to Build Log Cabins 
Road Making By MAURICE 0. ELDRIDGE By DAN BEARD 
of the U. S. Office of Public Roads. a the Country Home 
How to peagaee Dogs for the Show and y EBEN E. REXFORD 

the Field The Kind of Gun to Use 
How to Make Your Automobile Last How to Shoot Upland Game Birds 
How to Siitter for Pickerel How to Handle Roll Films 


OTHER FEATURES 


DILLON WALLACE, survivor of the Hubbard Exploring Expedition into Labrador, sends out word by 
special courier and tells how he is progressing. 

CASPAR WHITNEY discusses American weakness in lawn tennis and calls The Jockey Club to account 
or the inactivity of stewards which permits “ in-and-out ” racing. 7 

ARTHUR GOODRICH, our special commissioner to the Gordon Bennett event, writes of The World’s 
pees gener y | Automobile Race, and there are exclusive photographs fully as good as the story, which 
is very good indeed. 


Something for Everyone and All of the Best 


The October aumber now on sale: 25 cents the copy or $3.00 the year 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Printing and Manefacturing Pliant and Subscription Office, at Deposit, N. Y., 
where’ write for special subscription offer. 
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Our catalog will show you exactly how to plan a library, so that from its foundation 
until its completion, it will possess the beauty of symmetrical proportions and always 
reflect good taste and refinement. 

It also explains certain technical points of construction, the different styles of finish, and 
other exclusive features that materially influence careful buyers to select the Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcase —the only one equipped with a non-binding door equalizer. 

Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalog. Where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalog 104 V. 

BRANCHES: She Globe “Wernicke Co...Cincinnati AGENCIES 


New York, In about one 
Chicago, Boston thousand cities 








ESTEY PIPE ORGANS — 


CALIFORNIA MONTANA 

DELAWARE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 


Erected in these PENNSYLVANT se 
29 States in TENNESSEE 


MARYLAND 1904 VIRGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS WEST VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA WYOMING 
MISSOURI 


These figures are the more remarkable when the exacting standards of the ESTEY COM- 
PANY are’ understood and appreciated. They are a tribute also to the discrimination of buy- 
ers who select nothing but the BEST. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


NEW YORK: 97 Fifth Avenue BOSTON : 120 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1118 Chestnut Street ‘ ST. LOUIS: 1116 Olive Street 
ATLANTA: 99 Peachtree Street 
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THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


No Suffering. 


No Injections. 


No Detention from Business 





NO BAD AFTER-EFFECTS 


ALCOHOLIC CRAVING OVERCOME IN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS-—ALL DRUG 


ADDICTIONS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 





indorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York in May, 1905 
Indorsed by Many Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World 


Lady HENRY SOMERSET 


of London, England, 
Writes: 


“I have carefully watched the cases which, during these past few months, passed 
under his care, and I am quite prepared to state that Dr. Oppenheimer has accom- 
plished what he undertook to earry out. I frankly own that at first I was scepti- 
cal as to what the result would be. I had seen so many failures, and had hitherto 
little faith in such remedies; but from the first Dr. Oppenheimer maintained that 
what he would undertake to do was to kill the urgent desire and craving which a 


patient might have for stimulants, and that he would restore him to health.’’ 

REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the Oppenheimer 
Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality 
For autograph letters indorsing the Oppenheimer Treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


Oppenheimer Institute 
59 West 34th Street 


New York City 

















FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Black and Colored 
Wool Dress Fabrics 


ALL WOOL and SILK WARP 
HENRIETTA, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH SERGES, 
DRAP d’ETE, PRUNELLA, 
WOOL POPLIN, Etc. 

We sha'l also continue to show many of the 
past season’s most popular weaves: 
Plain and Fancy Panama, Creges, 
Melrose, Mohairs, Batiste, Etc. 
Neat Suiting Effects, Plaids in Wool 
and Silk and Wool, 
and Challies. 

Samples, Prices and Fashion Sheets of 
Fall Styles sent on application. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
gw” TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


THE TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


A BUSINESS CHANCE!! 


Do You Want to Start Your Sonin a 
Safe, Highly Respectable Business? 
The undersigned offers for sale : lon; arn, cetattieied ans and 


well qquipnes 7 UBLISHING BUS Fifth A 

nue, New York, for a sum which ee pee. -will alone os 
such a concern ought to bring. The Inventory includes 
pre. electro-plates, unbound sheets, bound books, 
lists of book buyers, &c., &c. The business is a going 
concern, and the buyer could step in and assume control 
at once. Reasons for selling are satisfactory. A decided 
chance for a young ,energetic man with some money and 
brains. Address 


ROBERT WAITE 


IN CARE OF THE INDEPENDENT 
1380 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 














The Approwed 


vescent 


relief for 


’ fleadaches 


SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, opty, — such ped fe fav Ronapieaet 
effects that it h favor of 
Physicians my = Pub! 


Jor more than 60 oll 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


‘ 
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Our ZO Years 
of Film 
EXPERIENCE 


If there is any one line of business in which experience is more 
important than in any other, that line is the manufacture of highly 
sensitive photographic goods. And of all photographic processes, film 
making is the most difficult. It has taken us more than twenty years to 
learn what we know about making film. 

And in that twenty years we have also learned how to make the per- 
fect raw materials which are absolutely essential to the manufacture of 
film—materials which cannot be obtained in the market with a certainty 
that they will be what they should be. We nitrate our own cotton for 
the film base; we nitrate our own silver forthe emulsion. We go further, 
we even make the acid with which the cotton and silver are nitrated. 
Wherever it is possible to improve the completed product by manufac- 
turing the raw material, we erect a factory and make that raw material. 

Five years ago we felt that we were approaching film perfection, but 
no concern, even if it could make film as good as that was, could compete 
in quality with the Kodak N. C. Film of to-day. But experience is not 
the only advantage that our chemists and film makers enjoy. They 
have access to the formulae of the chemists who make the best dry 
plates in the world. The Kodak films of to-day have in them the com- 
bined knowledge of the most expert film makers and the most expert 
plate makers. 

The wise amateur will be sure that he gets the film with experience 
behind it. There are dealers, fortunately not many, who try to substitute 
inferior films from inexperienced makers, the only advantageous feature 
which these films possess being the ‘‘ bigger discount to the dealer’’. 
Amateurs, especially those who leave their Kodaks with the dealer to be 
loaded, should make sure that substitution is not practised against them. 

The film you use is even more important than the camera you use. 
Be sure it’s Kodak film with which you load your Kodak. 


Remember: 
: 4 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak Film. 











Look for “Eastman” on the box. 
Look for “ Kodak” on the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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Ivers & Pond||I| sELEPHONE 
PIANOS ps 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 


Our Catalogue Free Do you know that the guickest way 
to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, sudden illness, is dy 


T contains fine half- 
tone pictures of our telephone ? 


-~ ff ~—*y ~ Do you realize that the telephone 
1906. Our pianos are will do your shopping, your market- 
mote. artistically ing, that it will make or postpone 
cased ean — a appointments, will run your errands, 
ore. in tone f . : 

ease and precision of Sno Detsenes Genat talk with your friends? 


b d dur- : ° ° 
Stility more. ‘highly Dimensions: Length, 5 ft 3 34 in., Residence Telephone service in 


atuated tones width, 4 ft. 10 1-2 in. ; ; 
a. nee «been 4A SibeOn tt aunt emutiets Manhattan is available at a cost of 
made. eased, occupying the minimum floor only $3.75 per month. 
space with tone quality and action 
touch bewitchingly attractive. Call any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Co. 
16 Dey St. 


fo nares Sa F a = { Conteast OGnce: Seapine 4 
as 15 Dey St. - . - goro Cortlandt 
The __ Compound Sy, 111 W. 38th St. - 9040-38th 
peat —— peldge a 23 E. soth St. - = +9041 Plaza 
—' the Agraffe ‘ 220 W. 124th St. 9000 Morningside 
construction used j 616 E. rsoth St. 9020 Melrose 
in the Ivers & 
Pond Pianos add 
greatly to the vol- 
— ene, ——— 
uality of tone an mS Ge 
insure . Garability fete a 
and une-staying 
to a degree not Style 507 
heretofore at- The size, price, case design and mu- 
tained. sical perfection of this model make it 
an ideal instrument for home use. Our 
re mene wom ———— __ most popular style. 


Beautiful Case Attractive 
Stock 


of goods is the first 


Besid bei r- = 
latively fine masically, requisite for success- 


Pond Pi ts 
gt BY B. - ful retailing Attrac- 
exteriors. These are ‘ P P 
the, greation of the tive display is the 
world’s mos amous “! 

Style 335 next. Good light plays 


designers, and repre- 
sent the height of Incase design admittedly one of the P . 
fashion in piano archi- most chaste and tasteful ever created, a@ prominent part in 
tecture. while musically it approaches perfec- A 

tion the matter of display. 
Do you use it? 




















Improvements 




















PIANO-BUYING MADE EASY 


We can supply you wherever you live. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we will mail you our price- 
list and explain our system of furnishing pianos on 
easy payments to any city or village in the United An expert in any branch 
——. A iene $ osen = be fern A selected of electrical service will 
and sent for trial in your home, satisfaction guar- ased " 
anteed or it may be returned to Boston at our ex- be ple to call for con 

nse for railroad freights. The most inexperienced ference, without cost to the 

deal with us as safely as the sharpest inquirer. 
Our pianos are the best, our prices are fair 


and plans for Hasy Payments especia attractive. 
Write us. The New York Edison Co, 


55 Duane Street, New York 
IVERS @ POND PIANO CO. 


183 Boylston Street, Boston 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 


rc) 














THE WHITE LIMOUSINE 


The quality of absolute noiselessness of operation is particu- 
larly desirable in a limousine because, in any car with a closed 
body, the noise made by the mechanism is much more noticeable 
and annoying than in any open vehicle. 

Another desirable féature of a limousine is that its speed 
respond instantly to the throttle, in order that it may be guided 
safely and speedily through the crowded city streets. 

Both these qualities (inherent in the use of steam power) the 
White limousine possesses in unique degree. As regards the 

raceful lines and luxuriousness of equipment and finish, the White 
anaes must be seen to be appreciated. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS REGARDING PRICE, ETC. 


WHITE mak. COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Few of Our Letters 


To the public in general it is a great mys- 
tery how the editor of a magazine knows 
just what his readers want. To the editor 
there is no mystery about it; he knows that 
he doesn’t know. Even the oldest and 
wisest of fishermen cannot tell why the fish 
do or do not bite on certain days. If the 
subscription list falls off or increases, the 
editor wonders why, and is quite as apt to 
guess the wrong cause as he is the right. 
The prompt and emphatic expressions of 
disapproval of the “stop-my-paper” kind 
certainly convey a definite impression to the 
editorial mind, but then it is too late, and 
besides he never knows how many readers 
are pleased by the very thing that has dis- 
pleased one. It is queer that readers should 
be so generally of the opinion that the ed- 
itor profits most by telling him what he 
has done that is wrong than what he has 
done that is right. 


The letters sent to THE INDEPENDENT 
are unusually numerous and interesting be- 
cause of the habit that we got into many 
years ago of handling live topics without 
gloves. This naturally provokes readers 


into talking back, which is a very good 


thing for them as well as for us. We do 
not write editorials to please our readers, 
but only to relieve our mind, and doubtless 
our correspondents have the same good 
motive in writing to us. 

We had thought that all possible criti- 
cisms had been passed upon THE INDE- 
PENDENT in the course of its life of fifty- 
seven years. It has often been accused of 
having and expressing too many, too de- 
cided and too unpopular opinions, but the 
following letter is unique in our collection: 

I can get all the dishwater I want without 
buying your weak, limp sheet. 

Such an unusual criticism as that arouses 
in us both astonishment and incredulity, 
but an unusual compliment we accept at 
par value. We thought it necessary to 
recognize the growing interest in athletics 
among all classes by giving over one num- 
ber a year largely to outdoor sports; but 
we had not hoped to rival at first the jour- 
nals which make that topic their main busi- 
ness. However, we will not question the 
judgment of our correspondent when he 
says: 

Just permit me to express my hearty appreci- 


ation of THE INDEPENDENT for the past year—I 
consider it indispensable. Please give us an- 





other Sporting number one of these days. The 
Sporting number you gave us last time was the 
cleanest and most sportsmanlike of anything I 
have seen in a good many years, and I take five 
sporting magazines. 

Last week we received several letters, of 
which the following is a sample: 

Have not received last copy of your valuable 
issue, date of 28th inst. Your magazine is all 
that the title implies—independent—and just. 

The reason why our subscribers did not 
receive THE INDEPENDENT until a day later 
than usual is because it is now printed a 
day later. This is because of an effort to 
come nearer to telling the truth. All periodi- 
cals tell lies on their title pages, big ones 
or little ones. The yellow dailies get out a 
“g P. M. Edition” about noon. The month- 
lies are printed months ahead, and most 
weeklies go to press four or five days be- 
fore their nominal dates. Under the new 
arrangement the last forms of THE INDE- 
PENDENT are not closed ‘until Tuesday af- 
ternoon, and yet the magazine reaches most 
of our readers on the day it is dated, Thurs- 
day. This brings the time of printing and 
publication remarkably close together, and 
the date pretty nearly means what it says. 

Here is a letter in which general praise 
and specific criticism are combined in a way 
both pleasing and helpful to an editor. We 
have struck out the name of the contributor 
whom the author dislikes in order that the 
reader may fill it in with his own particular 
antipathy : 

I remember the first number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and I have read the last. I consider it 
by all odds the ablest and most interesting pub- 
lication of its kind in the world, but why do 
you persist in loading it down with the dreary 
maunderings of the man, : 4 
often read pretty much everything in an issue of 
your weekly, including some of the advertise- 
ments, but I draw the line on the mush. 

We take especial satisfaction in letters 
like the following, because they indicate 
that we are succeeding in what we are 
trying to do: 

I have been a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
for about thirty years. It has been a source of 


comfort and happiness. I am satisfied I am a 
better man and citizen by having read it. 

I expect to be a permanent subscriber for THE 
INDEPENDENT as long as its present standard of 
excellency is maintained. I especially commend 
your (usually) conservative editorials, as well as 
the impartial manner in giving political news. I 
think the magazine that best serves the public is 
the one that, in an impartial and unbiased man- 
ner, points out the bad legislation and improper 
attitude assumed by any of the political parties 
of the day. THe INDEPENDENT comes nearer do- 
ing this than any of the magazines I can find. 
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An Important Announcement 
Concerning 


OLD ENGLISH 


BLACKJACKS 


HE Gorham Company desires to direct atten- 
tion to its extremely novel and original col- 
lection of Loving Cups and Tankards, offered 

under the name of “Old English Blackjacks. is 


HESE have been designed especially to meet 
the very wide-spread demand for articles of 
this nature which shall be as dignified and as dec- 
oratively effective, but yet not so costly as though 
fashioned of solid silver. They are made closely 
to simulate the Old English “Blackjacks” and 
“Leathern Bottels,” those characteristic drinking 
utensils of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which are to-day so eagerly sought after by col- 
lectors of artistic rarities. 
HESE strikingly original examples of an ar- 
tistic revival are to be found in all sizes from 
the drinking mug to the imposing Loving Cup, the 
tall Tankard or the well-proportioned Flagon. The 
bodies are of heavy hand-worked leather, the lin- 
ings of red copper, the mountings, including the 
shields for monograms, inscriptions or armorial 
bearings, of sterling silver. 
LACKJACKS are exclusively made by The 
J} Gorham Company at very moderate prices, 
from five dollars upward, and are to be obtained 
from the important jewelers throughout the coun- 
try, as well as from the makers. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS § GOLDSMITHS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
(The New Gorham Building) 
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LET US PAY YOUR DRESSMAKING BILLS! 
Erow ? 
giving you the three or four profits that usually go to middlemen. Your 
‘ansaid er, or tailor, can fit you best. Your chief concern should be to get the 
proper material. In point of style, beauty and utility, you cannot find a more 
perfect cloth for tailor-made suits, skirts, etc., than the 


“HOPEWELL” MELTON 


bought direct from the 
HOPEWELL MILLS 
$1.30 Per Yard, 54 Inches Wide 

You would pay from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard for this cloth anywhere else. 
It is made in a large number of designs and an extensive line of colorings and 
mixtures. Absolutely all-wool—guaranteed to be—straight, fleece wool. 

This means fastness of color, lustre, keeping its shape, etc. It means the 
best kind of economy 

Three-fourths of the cloth offered you as ‘‘all-wool’’—both in the piece and 
n ready-made garments—is only ‘‘commercially’’ all-wool. That means that it 
contains cotton and shoddy—usually lots of it. 


SAMPLES FREE! 
Drop us a postal. Tell us what colors and mixtures you prefer. Our sam- 
ples will be sent you by return mail. You cannot afford to buy your winter 
garments until you have seen these samples. 


HUPEWELL MILLS, Department E, HOPEWELL, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


YOUR GRANDFATHER KNEW 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Those of the older 

generation know that the name 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” on spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
has for over half a century stood for the original 
and genuine—the “Silber Plate that Wears.” 
They remember the days of its origin and have 
lived to see it.maintain and retain its reputation for 
superiority. Let the 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


trade mark be your guide in buying silver plate and you will act on the 
wisdom of the past and present generations. ‘The beauty of a few 
designs is shown in the accompanying illustration and 
our new catalogue ** K 79 ” just published. It contains 
facsimile illustrations of all patterns and is a valuable 
help in making selections. Leading dealers sell 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New Yore CHICAGO HaMILtTon, CaNaDa 
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Survey of the World 


After beginning his jour- 
ney around the world, 
Mr. Bryan addressed to 
President Roosevelt an open letter com- 
mending him for his determination to in- 
sist upon railway rate legislation. “You 
have,” said he, “the contest of your life 
before you, and I desire to render you all 
the assistance in my power.” The rail- 
road magnates, he continued, expected to 
prevent the passage of the desired bill. 
“The railroads have been at work all sum- 
mer circulating literature against railroad 
legislation, and the Senate contains a 
number of members so intimately con- 
nected with railroad interests that they 
cannot be expected to take the people’s 
side” : 

“The railroads will try to persuade you} if 
they fail in this will try to scare you; 
if they fail in this, also, they will try to de- 
feat your recommendation. It will embarrass 
you to have strong party leaders against you; 
you may even be embarrassed by having so 
many Democrats co-operating with you; but 
you must reconcile yourself to both. In this 
fight your strength lies in the fact that you 
have a large majority of the voters of all par- 
ties with you. Pass over the railroad repre- 
sentatives and appeal to the people. Compel 
the opponents of railroad legislation to meet 
the issue in the open. There is no 
logical or even plausible argument against 
the legislation which you recommend. Ex- 
tortion in rates, unfairness in discrimination 
against persons, discrimination against places, 
midnight tariffs and rebates galore—all these 
iniquities have resulted from lack of regula- 
tion. They are intolerable and must he 
stopped. Will you use the great influence of 
your high office to secure the regulation now, 
or will you leave the honor to a successor?” 


The Democrats, if they had no higher 
purpose than to secure control of the of- 
fices, might wish the President to lead the 


The Railway 
Rate Question 


railroad element of his party, Mr. Bryan 
added, but they were citizens first and 
Democrats afterward—more interested in 
securing needed reforms than in securin 
credit for them: 

“If in your fight you deem it wise to attack 
the Trusts you will find that they have few 
friends—none worth cultivating. If you are 
willing to help reduce the tariff where it shel- 
ters a Trust you will find the Democrats ready 
to aid you, and with them an increasing num- 
ber-of Republicans. If, encouraged by the 
success of your efforts in the anthracite strike, 
you decide to urge the establishment of a per- 
manent board for the arbitration of differences 
between labor and capital, you will find a 
growing force behind you. 

“Stand by your guns! You have developed 
a reform element in the Republican party; 
you must lead it or suffer the humiliation of 
seeing the leadership pass to some one else. 
Your words have excited great expectations 
which must be met, for you will be measured 
by your own words. Go forward; you owe 
it to yourself, you owe it to your party, and 
more than all, you owe it to your country.” 
—On the other hand, Mr. Richard Olney, 
former President Cleveland’s Secretary 
of State, has published in one of the peri- 
odicals an argument against legislation 
empowering the Government to make 
rates, pointing out what seem to him to 
be the economic and commercial objec- 
tions, and adding that the proposition 
presents legal and Constitutional. difficul- 
ties of a most serious character. Mr. 
William E. Chandler; formerly Senator 
from New Hampshire, has published a 
series of letters in which, while advo- 
cating the President’s policy, he predicts 
the President’s defeat in the Senate by 
“the money power.” Testifying before 
the Commission last week, two railroad 
presidents, Mr, Stickney and Mr. Ripley, 
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asserted that the beef packers, owing to 
the concentration of their interests and 
the magnitude of their business, were able 
to dictate rates to the railway companies, 
thus securing rates far below those set 
forth in the published schedules. 


a 
Congressman John N. 
Williamson, of Ore- 
gon; Dr. Van Gessner 
(his partner in the live stock business), 
and Marion R. Biggs, formerly United 
States Commissioner at Prineville and 
now an attorney in that place, were 
found guilty by a jury in Portland last 
week of conspiracy to suborn perjury 
by inducing persons to file fraudulently 
on Government land, and by hiring them 
to do so, under an agreement that these 
persons would afterward convey title to 
Williamson and Van Gessner. This was 
the third trial of these defendants, the 
first and second having ended in jury 
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disagreements. The other member of 
the House from Oregon, Binger Herr- 
man, formerly Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington, will 
soon be tried on similar charges, hav- 
ing been indicted in Oregon and also in 
the District of Columbia. The case of 
Senator Mitchell (recently convicted at 
Portland) is before the Supreme Court 
on appeal. Speaking of Williamson and 
his associates, and of the sentences to be 
imposed, Secretary Hitchcock said last 
week: 

“I hope that they will be given the limit of 
the law. Whenever a little fellow who is 
hungry or in need is convicted of a crime, no 
mercy is shown to him. I don’t know why 
any mercy should be shown to public officers 
who wilfully and knowingly violate a public 
trust. These men did these things with their 
eyes open. The crime was premeditated. They 
deliberately went about the work of enriching 
themselves at the expense of the people, and 
their conduct was disgraceful. We are only 
beginning our war on this class of criminals. 
I have reason to believe that the extent of 
this offending has been very great. 
We have many men indicted in 








Idaho, New Mexico and elsewhere. 
We intend to pursue the investiga- 
tion to the end, no matter whom it 
strikes.” 

Additional indictments were an- 
nounced on Monday last, the 
men so accused being E. N. 
Wakefield, formerly a partner 
of Williamson; Charles A. 
Graves, a surveyor; O. L. Parks 
and Robert B. Foster. They will 
be tried for conspiracy to obtain 
Government land by fraud. 


& 

The President left 
his summer home 
at Oyster Bay on 
the 30th, and returned to Wash- 
ington, where his reception on 
Pennsylvania avenue was of an 


Washington 
Topics 


extraordinary character. No 
President at the end of his sum- 
mer vacation had ever been. wel- 
comed there by so many people 
or with such expressions of ad- 
miration and respect. On the 
18th inst. he will start for the 
South. After leaving St. Au- 
gustine he will visit Mobile, Tus- 








A New Portrait of John Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
As Leader of the Anthracite Coal 
Miners He Will Demand an Eight Hour Day and Recog- 
nition of the Union After the Expiration, on April 1st 


orkers of America. 


Next, of the Existing Contracts, 


kegee, Birmingham and Little 
Rock. New Orleans will be the 
last city on his list. He will be 
there on the 26th, and will avoid 
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a" quarantine complications by returning 
Washington by water on a warship. 
—-Letters which passed between the 
President and Senators Heyburn and 
Dubois, of Idaho, last summer have now 
been published. Mr. Heyburn opposed 
the President’s policy as to the establish- 
ment of forest reserves in his State, and 
sent him some newspaper clippings con- 
cerning the local political aspect of the 
question. Mr. Roosevelt wrote in reply: 
“When I can properly pay heed to political 
interests I will do so, but I will not for one 
moment sacrifice the interests of the people as 
a whole to the real or fancied interests of any 
individual or of any political faction. The 
Government policy in the establishment of the 
National forest reserves has been in effect for 
some time; its good results are already evi- 
dent; it is a policy emphatically in the inter- 
ests of the people as a whole, and especially 
the people of the West. I believe they cor- 
dially approve it, and I do not intend to aban- 
don.” 


The Democrats of Maryland, at their 
State Convention, declared by resolution 
that the restriction of negro suffrage by 
the Constitutional amendment upon 


which the people are to vote was the 
“only issue” of the present campaign. 


Senator Gorman said that if the amend- 


ment should be adopted he would retire 
from politics “and die a happy man.” 

Secretary Shaw intends to retire from 
the Cabinet in February next. In Con- 
necticut, Edwin W. Higgins, of Norwich, 
a lawyer, has been elected by the Repub- 
licans to the seat in the House made va- 
cant by the election of Mr. Brandegee to 
the Senate. At the recent annual 
meeting of the Association of Military 
Surgeons, in Detroit, the Seaman prize 
of $500 for the best essay on “the preven- 
tion of disease in the army and the best 
method of accomplishing that result,” 
was awarded to Major J. R. Kean, whose 
essay was a plea for the re-establishment 
of the canteen at army posts——Speak- 
ing of our export trade with the Orient, 
Secretary Taft said, upon his return to 
San Francisco, that our merchants were 
at a disadvantage because they did not 
send the right goods or use suitable pack- 
ages. Our consular service, he added, 
should be reorganized, being now pain- 
fully inadequate in comparison with that 
of Germany. He has since explained that 
he was not criticising the consular officers 
themselves, but had in mind their “miser- 
able pay” and the poor and insignificant 
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establishments, with respect to employees 
and quarters, to which they were restrict- 
ed by the action of Congress. 


st 


The two street railway 
companies in Chicago, 
one being in the hands 
of a receiver, have made a proposition to 
the City Council. In return for a twenty 
years franchise they offer to waive all 
their claims to a ninety-nine years fran- 
chise and to reconstruct their entire plant. 
They will give transfers, substitute over- 
head electric trolley for cable (with un- 
derground trolley in the heart of the 
city), sprinkle and sweep the streets oc- 
cupied by their tracks, pave a strip six- 
teen feet wide in those streets, make full 
reports of earnings, and pay for the grant 
as follows: Three per cent. of gross earn- 
ings the first three years, five per cent. for 
the following two years, seven per cent. 
for the ten years thereafter, and ten per 
cent. for the remainder of the term. The 
work of reconstruction is to be subject to 
the approval of the city’s Commissioner 
of Public Works, and the city is to have 
the right to buy the entire system at some 
time (to be specified) before the expira- 
tion of the term for the cash value of the 
physical property and the value of the un- 
expired franchise as determined by arbi- 
tration. It is estimated that the city 
would, in twenty years, receive from $28,- 
000,000 to $35,000,000, and that the com- 
panies would expend $45,000,000 upon 
the improvements which they promise to 
make. Mayor Dunne vigorously opposes 
such a settlement of the controversy, but 
the action of the Council cannot be fore- 
seen. For several weeks past the Council 
has had before it the Mayor’s project, 
which provides that a franchise—for the 
streets in which the old franchises have 
expired—shall be given to a corporation 
controlled by trustworthy citizens’ who 
are in favor of municipal ownership. . It 
is said that this project is not acceptable 
to a majority. The Mayor appears to 
have lost a part of the political’ support 
which he had when he was elected and 
for some time thereafter. The Street 
Railway Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, was reorganized 
under the name of the American Street 
and Interurban Railway Association. 
President W. Caryl Ely was re-elected, 
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In his address he denounced municipal 
ownership of street railways, and it was 
said that the main purpose of the reor- 
ganization was to facilitate in various 
ways the exercise of the association’s in- 
fluence against the ownership and opera- 
tion of railways by municipalities. 


# 


: - José Miguel Gomez, 
a Governor of Santa 
Clara province and can- 
didate of the Liberal party for the Presi- 
dency, has withdrawn his name from the 
Liberal ticket and advised his followers 
to appeal to the United States for inter- 
vention. Ina letter to his party’s Execu- 
tive Committee, on the 27th, he said: _ 
“It is impossible to continue the campaign 
within the bounds of the law. The Govern- 
ment has won a complete and overwhelming 
victory. With Liberals by the hundred in the 
jails, and with the rifles of armed forces and 
even the daggers of hired assassins against 
the breasts of unarmed voters, the problem 
confronting me is whether I should continue 
to lead my followers to the polls and permit 
them to become the victims of this sort of 
treatment. One other road is open, that fol- 
lowed by other nations in analogous circum- 
stances, namely, the right of revolution, but 
Cuba stands in a peculiar position, as an 
armed conflict would inevitably bring foreign 
intervention. Before this was accomplished, 
however, our material prosperity would be in 
grave danger, and property, which is to a great 
extent in foreign hands, would be destroyed, 
while the neutral elements would suffer.” 
Therefore, he continued, altho he had the 
courage to rebel against Spain, he de- 
clined to accept the responsibility of 
plunging the country into war. Two days 
later, at a meeting of Liberal leaders, he 
attacked the Government with great bit- 
terness, asserting that it had caused the 
assassination of prominent Liberals, taken 
possession of municipal governments, and 
prevented Liberals from voting at the 
election of registration boards. Cuba, he 
said, was in a reign of terror never 
equaled during the worst times of Spin- 
ish tyranny. Criminals had been par- 
doned by Palma in order that they might 
murder Liberals. Congressman Villuen- 
das had been murdered in Cienfuegos. 
He himself had almost miraculously 
escaped assassination in Santa Clara. 
From his province a thousand men had 
fled to Havana to escape persecution, and 
800 men had been imprisoned in the prov- 
ince for political reasons. The Palma 
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Government, he continued, had brought 
the island near to financial ruin, had used 
the public funds lavishly in politics, had 
employed workmen and appointed teach- 
ers merely that they might vote for Palma, 
and had won the preliminary election by 
fraud and murder. There was no hope 
of fair play at the election in December. 
Therefore the United States should be 
asked to intervene. In response to his 
appeals, the Liberal leaders decided to 
present a memorial to President Roose- 
velt. Their grievances were laid before 
Minister Squiers, who said he thought 
the United States would not meddle with 
local politics. He advised Governor Go- 
mez to make a campaign and rely upon 
the courts. Gomez replied that the courts 
were controlled by Palma. He sailed for 
New York on the 30th. The Govern- 
ment denies that its influence was exerted 
unjustly at the preliminary election, and 
asserts that two Italian anarchists, named 
Bove and Grau, were leaders in a Liberal 
conspiracy to use dynamite in Cienfuegos 
and other places. It shows that the Chief 
of Police, who was killed at Cienfuegos, 
was shot in the back and had not used his 
own revolver. Eleven Liberals in tha 
city have been indicted for sedition. Upon 
a similar charge Colonel Ferrara,Gomez’s 
secretary, has been arrested. He is also 
accused of burning the city hall in Vuel- 
tas. President Palma has expelled from 
the island, as a “pernicious foreigner,” an 
Italian named Pennino, whose public 
speeches incited revolt. Secretary An- 
drade remarks that the Liberals are angry 
because they were outvoted, and calls 
them “a mere conglomeration of greeds.” 

On the Ist the Liberals declined to 
accept Gomez’s resignation, and decided 
to register for the December election. 

ef 
Upon his arrival at San 
Francisco, Secretary Taft 
gave to the public a state- 
ment concerning his visit to the islands. 
Conditions there, he said, were not en- 


The Philippine 
Islands 


_ tirely satisfactory, but evidence of prog- 


ress was to be seen in a more efficient 
Government, the elimination,of inefficient 
men, economy, and the substitution of 
Filipinos for Americans in the public 
service. The controversy over the lands 
of the Dominican friars has been settled 
by an agreement that gives the Govern- 
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ment immediate possession. Owing to 
complaints about the conduct of the con- 
stabulary, some changes will be made in 
this branch of the service. Inquisitorial 
features of the new internal revenue sys- 
tem may hereafter be modified, and some 
of the taxes may be reduced. The de- 
pression of agriculture (due to cholera, 
locusts, the loss of cattle, etc.) will con- 
tinue for some years. Some young men 
of education had been advocating imme- 
diate independence. Therefore, it was 
necessary to declare the policy of the Ad- 
ministration and to point out that inde- 
pendence was not possible for a genera- 
tion. The Secretary heartily commended 
the self-restraint and moderation of the 
Democratic members of the party, who 
patriotically agreed to refrain from politi- 
cal argument and to leave all statements 
of policy to himself, as the representative 
of the Administration. Senator Patter- 
son, one of the Democrats, says the gulf 
between Americans and Filipinos is wid- 
ening. He fears the Philippines are a 
smoldering volcano. The most de- 
structive typhoon known in the Philip- 
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pines since 1882 swept over a part of the 
archipelago on the 26th ult., causing 
much loss of life and property. In Ma- 
nila many buildings were unroofed and 
five natives were killed by dislodged elec- 
tric wires. The gunboat “Leyte,” one of 
those captured from Spain, was sunk in 
the harbor. On the coast of Samoa a 
coast guard ship, also named “Leyte,” 
was wrecked, and eleven Americans and 
twenty-four natives were drowned. The 
loss of the hemp-growers is estimated at 
$1,000,000. Miss Alice Roosevelt, 


with thoge members of the original party 
who had been traveling with her, left 
Seoul on the 29th for Yokohama, having 
received every possible courtesy during 
her stay of teu days in Korea. 


& 


The treaty of sep- 
aration of Norway 
and Sweden agreed 
upon September 23rd by the representa- 
tives of the two countries in the confer- 
ence at Karlstad is now being considered 
by the legislative bodies at Stockholm 


The Separation of 
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and at Christiania. The Swedish Riks- 
dag, called to meet in special session, 
opened on October 2nd. Neither the 
King nor any member of the royal 
family was in attendance,' nor was the 
diplomatic body represented. Premier 
Lundeberg read the speech from the 
Throne, and in ten minutes the question 
of separation was referred to the First 
and Second Chambers and the session 
adjourned. The elections for the Second 
Chamber of the Riksdag concluded on 
October Ist. The Socialists gained sev- 


eral seats and now hold 14. The chief 
issues in the election were the extension 
of the franchise and the adoption of pro- 
The 


portional representation. First 
Chamber is in favor 
of proportional rep- 
resentation, but the 
Second Chamber, as 
constituted by the 
late election, will be 
opposed to it. 

In the Norwegian 
Storthing this spe- 
cial committee, to 
which was referred 
the Karlstad agree- 
ment, has reported 
in its favor, and 
there is no doubt of 
the adoption of the 
treaty as arranged. 
It is proposed to de- 
cide upon the future 
form of government 
of Norway at a con- 
stituent Storthing to 
be summoned _be- 
fore the middle of 
November and to 
postpone the final 
decision of the mat- 
ter until after the elections of 1905. In 
the meantime Norway will seek recogni- 
tion by the Powers as an independent 
state, regardless of its form of govern- 
ment. -Bjérnstjerne Bjornston, the vet- 
eran novelist, who has always been a 
strong Republican, now advocates an 
elected King, as he thinks it would make 
little difference whether Norway has a 


King or President: 

“An elected perweaees King would, like 
the Kings of Great Britain and Italy, live 
among us like a great nobleman and feel like 





Premier C. Michelsen, Who is Now at the Head of 
the Norwegian Government. 
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a hereditary President. The difference be- 
tween such a kingdom and a republic would 
only be formal. The modern kingdom is 
only a transition form, but this transition will 
give more security to a dynasty with powerful 
connections than the dangerous isolation in a 
republic. 

“Like Garibaldi, we republicans must choose 
to serve a King, hoping to get as highminded 
a monarch as Italy did in his day.” 


& 


With the assuming of the 
Venezuela office of Secretary of State 

by Mr. Root Venezuela now 
comes in for a good deal of attention 
on the part of the Administration. M. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador, has 
returned from Paris and has begun a 
series of confer- 
ences with the State 
Department, where 
announcement has 
been made that the 
situation has not en- 
tered an “imminent- 
ly critical” stage. 
Mr. Calhoun, the 
special representa- 
tive of the Adminis- 
tration--to investi- 
gate the situation in 
Venezuela, is on the 
ocean _ returning 
from Caracas, and 
it is not expected 
that anything will 
be done until he re- 
turns. In the mean- 
time, Judge Pen- 
field, who knows the 
ins and outs of the 
Venezuela situation 
as well as any one 
in the country, has 
sailed for Europe 
on a mission to investigate the com- 
mercial relations between Europe and 
South America; but probably one of 
his most important duties is to inform 
Ambassador McCormick of the Vene- 
zuela situation, so that France and the 
United States can the better act together 
in whatever course they may decide to 
pursue. Assistant Secretary of State 
Loomis, who leaves the Department this 
week, has cast a parting shot at ex-Min- 
ister Bowen by giving out to the press a 
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letter from President Roosevelt, in which 
the President states that the late Secre- 
tary Hay was on Mr. Loomis’s side in 
the recent departmental investigation. 
In New York the employees of the 
New York-Bermudez Asphalt Co. tes- 
tified that the company had nothing to 
do with the Matos revolution, altho some 
of their former employees testified just 
the contrary last week. 


a 





The new treaty of alli- 
ance between Japan and 
Great Britain, which was 
signed on August 12th, before the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
which it doubtless influenced, has just 
been made public. Since the document 
is short and its wording is of such great 
importance, we give the text entire: 


“A—The consolidation and maintenance of 
general peace in the regions of Eastern Asia 
and India. 

“B—The preservation of the common inter- 
ests of all the powers in China by insuring 
the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of equal opportuni- 
ties for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions in China. 

“C—The maintenance of the territorial 
rights of the high contracting parties in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India and the 
defense of their special interests in the said 
regions.” 

The text of the treaty is as follows: 

“Article I—It is agreed that whenever in 
the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan 
any of the rights and interests referred to in 
the preamble to this agreement are in jeop- 
ardy, the two Governments will communicate 
with one another fully and frankly, and will 
consider in common the measures which 
should be taken to safeguard those menaced 
rights or interests. 

“Article II1.—Should either of the high con- 
tracting parties be involved in war in defence 
of its territorial rights or special interests, 
the other party will at once come to the assist- 
ance of its ally, and both parties will conduct 
a war in common and make peace in mutual 
agreement with any power or powers involved 
in such war. 

“Article III.—Japan, possessing paramount 
political, military, and economic interests in 
Korea, Great Britain recognizes Japan’s right 
to take such measures for the guidance, con- 
trol, and protection of Korea as she may deem 
proper and necessary to safeguard and ad- 
vance those interests, providing the measures 
so taken are not contrary to the principle of 
equal opportunities for the commerce and in- 
dustry of all nations. 

_ “Article IV.—Great Britain having a special 
interest in all that concerns the security of 
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the Indian frontier, Japan recognizes her right 
to take such measures in the proximity of 
that frontier as she may find necessary for 
safeguarding her Indian possessions. : 

“Article V.—The high contracting parties 
agree that neither will without consulting the 
other enter into a separate arrangement with 
another power to the prejudice of the objects 
described in the preamble. 

“Article VI—As regards the present war 
between Japan and Russia, Great Britain will 
continue to maintain strict neutrality unless 
some other power or powers join in hostilities 
against Japan, in which case Great Britain will 
come to the assistance of Japan, will conduct 
war in common, and will make peace in mu- 
tual agreement with Japan. 

“Article VII—The conditions under which 
armed assistance shall be afforded by either 
power to the other in the circumstances men- 
tioned in the present agreement and the means 
by which such assistance shall be made avail- 
able will be arranged by the naval and mili- 
tary authorities of the contracting parties, who 
will from time to time consult one another 
fully and freely on all questions of mutual 
interests. 

“Article VIII.—The present agreement shall 
be subject to the provisions of Article VI and 
come into effect immediately after the date of 
signature and remain in force for ten years 
from that date. In case neither of the parties 
shall have been notified twelve months before 
the expiration of the said ten years of an in- 
tention of terminating it, it shall remain binding 
until the expiration of one year from the day 
on which either of the parties shall have de- 
nounced it, but if, when the date for the ex- 
piration arrives, either ally is actually en- 
gaged in war, the alliance shall ipso facto con- 
tinue until peace shall be concluded.” 


& 
namie Petit, Rew’ spponed a 
in Persia “ P & 


eign war and in her domestic 
troubles, she has nevertheless found the 
time and capital to construct a line of 
Over 1,000 miles in length across the 
arid and unpopulated steppe into a land 
of plenty. From Orenburg, in South- 
eastern Russia, the line stretches south- 
ward as far as Tashkent, on the very 
border of British India. From here the 
distance to the Persian Gulf is only 430 
miles, and a railroad could be hastily’ 
constructed in case of need to Shahbar, 
an excellent harbor, that would furnish 
Russia with a well equipped naval sta- 
tion only sixteen days from the military 
centers of Odessa and Moscow. As it 
is, without the outlet on the Persian 
Gulf, Russia has acquired control over 
a country of an entirely new character 
to her. Raw cotton for the mills of 
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Moscow and products of the tropics will 
now be found in the limits of her empire. 
The activity in railroad building is by 
no means on the wane. Plans are being 
made to link the Tashkent region with 
Siberia by means of a line running thru 
the now useless iron and coal mines of 
Salaiire, and joining the transcontinental 
system 2,000 miles to the north. UlIti- 
mately, Teheran, the capital of Persia, 
will be connected by rail with Europe. 
Already 100 miles of the road are com- 
pleted from Tiflis southward. Along 
with the news of this great railroad ac- 
tivity comes the report that the Russian 
Government has definitely decided to 
double-track at once the whole line of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. It is in- 
teresting to note that Prince Khilkoff, 
the efficient executive in these activities, 
is essentially a product of the American 
school of railroad engineers and finan- 
ciers. 


The aalieten in Hungary is 
complicated and hard to un- 
derstand because there are so 
many factions acting at cross purposes. 
To get a clear idea of who they are and 
what they stand for it is necessary to 
give a list of them, the players in the cast 
of the great drama now being enacted. 
There is first, Franz Josef, Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, firm in 
his determination not to grant the de- 
mand of the Hungarian Nationalists for 
the use of the Magyar language in the 
Hungarian army, and also firm in opposi- 
tion to the granting of universal suffrage 
in Hungary. Second, there is Baron 
Fejervary, acting Premier of Hungary, 
who cannot govern because he has the 
Coalition majority against him, and who 
cannot resign because there is no one to 
take his place. He is supported neither 
by the Sovereign nor by Parliament, for 
he has offended the former by proposing 
to grant universal suffrage and is op- 
posed by the latter because he will not 
favor the Magyar language in the army. 
Third, there is the Coalition of four 
parties, which in the last election unex- 
pectedly and decisively overthrew the old 
and established Liberal party. This 
Coalition is composed of very hetero- 
geneous elements, and can probably hold 
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Franz Kossuth, the Leader of the Hungarian Coal- 
ition of Independence Parties. 


together only so long as it is in opposi- 
tion and out of power. The four fac- 
tions which it includes are, the Inde- 
pendence party, under Franz Kossuth, 
the New party under Baron Banffy, the 
Clerical People’s party under Count: 
Aladar Zichy, and a group of deserters 
from the old Liberal party under Count 
Julius Andrassy. The Coalition is work- 
ing for Magyar supremacy in Hungary 
against Austrian influence on the one 
hand, and against the minor races of 
Hungary on the other. Fourth, there 
are the Socialists, who by their creed are 
in every country not nationalists, but in- 
ternationalists, and who, therefore, care 
little for the empty symbol of Magyar 
words of command in the army, that 
means so much to the Coalition leaders. 
But the new issue, that of universal suf- 
frage without racial language or prop- 
erty restriction, seems to them something 
worth fighting for, and they are rising 
against the Hungarian leaders who stand 
in the way of it. Just now the strife be- 
tween the Socialists and the Nationalists 
of the Coalition takes the form of rival 
torchlight processions, which end in 




















street fights. The Coalition authorizes 
political “passive resistance” to the Gov- 
ernment by advising the people to refuse 
to pay taxes. The Socialists order a 
general strike, which may be considered 
an industrial passive resistance. Both 
recommendations, in so far as they have 
been followed, have had no better result 
than to increase the general disorder. 
Both factions are calling their followers 
from the country to the capital for pur- 
poses of demonstration, and, if the Em- 
peror-King has any intention of ruling 
Hungary with an iron hand, he is likely 
soon to have a good pretext for the use 
of military power. An attack was made 
upon the headquarters of the Coalition at 
the Royal Hotel in Budapest on the night 
of September 27th by a crowd of 1,500 
Socialists, who were beaten back by the 
police, aided by 150 adherents of the 
Coalition. But they rallied again and the 
two factions fought in the streets, while 
a violent thunder-storm raged. Knives 
were used freely, and between 40 and 50 
persons were stabbed or otherwise in- 
jured. On the opening of the Austrian 
Reichstag, Baron Gautsch von Franken- 
sthurn, the Austrian Premier, declared 
the Government was always prepared to 
execute loyally its agreement with Hun- 
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gary, but such action must be reciprocal. 
He never, he said, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, interfered with the internal affairs 
of Hungary, but occasions might arise 
when the Austrian Premier must be 
heard in those affairs. This veiled threat 
has increased the suspicions of the Hun- 
garian Nationalists that there is a plot 
to extend Austrian domination over 
Hungary. Count Stefan Tisza, former 
Premier and one of the leaders of the 
moribund Liberal party, has in the name 
of his party called upon the Government 
to explain by what right the Austrian 
ministers, Baron Gautsch, the Premier, 
and Count Goluchowski, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
have for intervening in the internal af- 
fairs of Hungary by advice about elec- 
toral reforms. 


Neither the Czar, Government 
officials, press nor people re- 
ceived Mr. Witte on his return 
with that enthusiasm which, in American 
opinion, he seems to, have deserved. He 
was greeted at the station in St. Peters- 
burg by a small crowd and a few minor 
officials, such as Baron Nolde, Secretary 
to the Committee of Ministers, and Gen- 
eral Durnovo, Adjutant to the Minister 
of the Interior. These were more 
than accompanied him to the 
train when he left in July, but 
the absence of all of the Minis- 
ters and municipal authorities 
excited comment. The Czar tele- 
graphed to Mr. Witte immedi- 
ately to meet him at Bjoerkoe on 
the royal yacht, the “Polar 
Star,” with the words, “I con- 
gratulate you on your return 
from Washington, after brilliant- 
ly carrying out my mandate, 
which was of the greatest service 
to the State.” As a reward for his 
services, Mr. Witte has been 
made a Count, and it is believed 
that he will be chosen as Premier 
of the Empire, with the privilege 
of selecting certain of the min- 
isters, or as one of the papers 
puts it, he will be commissioned 
to conclude another and more 
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ect for a Duma endows that body with 
the right of interpellation of Minis- 
ters, which will naturally lead to the 
formation of a responsible Cabinet after 
the manner of other European countries. 
The Zemstvoists have joined forces with 
the Peasants’ Union, and will endeavor to 
control the Duma when it assembles. 
The censorship upon the publication of 
the proceedings of the Zemstvo Congress 
has been practically abolished, so the 
Russian people have now for the first 
time the right to hold political meetings 
and to publish their discussion. 
Js 

The announcement some 
months ago that the British 
Government intended to di- 
vide the Bengal Presidency into two 
provinces, each under a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, created intense indignation among 
the Bengalis, who regarded it as an in- 
sult to their patriotism and a wanton ag- 
gression on the part of their British 
rulers. On August 8th the Bazaar was 
closed and all races united in a protest 
against the proposed action. Students 
paraded the streets with black flags, and 
the indignation meetings held in several 
places were all overcrowded. The Ma- 
harajah of Cossimbazar presided over the 
main meeting, which adopted resolutions 
declaring that the partition was unneces- 
sary, arbitrary and unjust, and was in 
deliberate disregard of the entire Bengal 
community. In case the Government per- 
sisted in carrying out the plan, a boycott 
of all British manufactures was to be re- 
sorted to. It was hoped that the project 
would be dropped when Lord Curzon re- 
signed, but the Indian Office in London 
issued a proclamation of the partition on 
September 1st. The difficulty of admin- 
istration of such a large population and 
area was the reason for the change. The 
new province is to include Assam, com- 
prising 25,000,000 people, and Dacca is 
to be its capital. The Bengalis, finding 
that their protests were disregarded, re- 
solved to attack the English at their most 
vulnerable point by carrying out their 
threat of a general boycott. Fifty thou- 
sand Bengalis assembled in the Kali 
Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges in Cal- 
cutta, and took an oath in the holy pres- 
ence of the Goddess Kali not to use for- 
eign goods, buy articles in foreign shops 
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when available in native shops, or employ 
foreigners on any work that can be done 
by their countrymen. The priest of Kali 
then placed upon the forehead of each 
the mystic vermilion symbol. 


& 
Religious Revival - Norway “A deep 
in Nerunt religious awakening 
is making itself felt, 
but in a two-fold direction. One is in 


opposition to the State Church and the 
other co-operating with it. The former 
is that known as “Churchless Christian- 
ity,” and is generally regarded as a Nor- 
wegian adaptation of the spiritualizing 
movement in the Swedish Church, the 
“awakening” in the latter, however, not 
antagonizing the State Church, but seek- 
ing thru its many “Mission Societies” 
(Missionsforeniger) to elevate the spir- 
itual condition of the Church at large. 
The Norwegian movement is character- 
ized by an intensive opposition to every- 
thing in the State Church, its ceremonies, 
the dress of the clergy, etc. Its adherents’ 
name for the State Church is “Babel.” 
They are opposed to all sectarianism, and 
receive as members Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and adherents of all phases of 
religious thought. They call themselves 
“God’s Free Children” (God’s Frie 
Born). They are already divided into 
two classes, the Irreconcilables, who are 
extremely radical in their teachings and 
tenets, and the Moderates, who at least 
profess to be still adherents of the Lu- 
theran Confession. The ideal, tho, of 
both sections is an ecclesiola in ecclesia, 
a small band of like minded aiming at a 
higher spiritual life than that produced 
in the State Church. The second move- 
ment is headed by a young peasant, Al- 
bert Lunde, who was a lay preacher, and 
spent several years in studying church 
life in America. His purpose is to work 
in connection with the Church, and his 
evangelization and revival services which 
in Christiania are attended by audiences 
of five thousand and more, have the ap- 
proval of the leading pastors of the State 
Church. His sermons are characterized 
by simplicity and the presentation of the 
great gospel truths, without any fanati- 
cism or radicalism. The movement is 
spreading rapidly, and Lunde recently, 
upon invitation, went to Stockholm to 
inaugurate a similar crusade. 











The American Victory at Waterloo 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


Secretary of the American Delegation of the Interparliamentary Union. 


T the same moment when Roose- 
A velt’s efforts ended in the peace 
of Portsmouth, Richard Bar- 
tholdt, of St. Louis, won at Brussels a 
great victory for peace throughout the 
world. About 300 members of various 
Parliaments (19 in all) were assembled 
there for the Thirteenth Session of the 
Interparliamentary Union. Among them 
were many of the great men of Europe, 
notably Cremer, of England, the crea- 
tor of this International Congress, com- 
posed of those national lawmakers who 
are resolved to substitute arbitration for 
war. It consisted of Mr. Cremer alone 
eighteen years ago; now it contains 2,500 
of the 18,000 national lawmakers. 

Mr. Bartholdt proposed: 

1st.—Granting to The Hague Court the 
right to try and determine questions of 
the kind included in treaties of arbitra- 
tion, so that this International Court can 
act, within its proper sphere, however, 
limited, as any other Court does. 

2nd.—That the several Governments 
of the worid agree to choose men who 
shall be charged with the duty of con- 
sidering at all times what amendments 
ought to be made to the law of nations, 
and of assembling periodically to confer 
together in order to make such sugges- 
tions to the nations as meet with the ap- 
proval of their own body in conference 
assembled. 

Mr. Bartholdt pointed out that grant- 
ing jurisdiction to the Court of the Na- 
tions at The Hague necessitates provid- 
ing a body of law which this Court can 
apply to the cases which come before it. 
He called the body that ought to be 
created for this purpose a Congress. 
Others preferred to call it a Conference, 
as the American word sounds too much 
like giving it power to lay down law for 
the nations. Mr. Bartholdt wants it to 


have power as soon as European nations 
can get their consent to this, because this 
is the only thing that can lift the burden 
of war expenses from these oppressed 
people, or that can prevent this same bur- 





den from being laid on the American 
people. But he gladly let them name the 
baby as they agree with him to let it be 
born. Once born, he is sure it will 
grow and acquire in due time the power 
it must have in order to fill its proper 
place in the world’s legal machinery. 

Count Apponyi, of Hungary, one of the 
greatest statesmen of the times, rose in 
the conference to such height that the 
skeptical and reactionary thought could 
not assert itself at all. When he had re- 
plied to the able presentation of the 
American plan, accepting the principles 
underlying the plan, and moving the cre- 
ation of two Commissions, one to con- 
sider each of its branches in all its de- 
tails, a great victory for the American 
idea was won. Not a voice was raised 
against Appcnyi’s motion, the Commis- 
sions were appointed and all the mem- 
bers required to pledge themselves to re- 
port their conclusions within three 
months. 

The eminent men who are to pass 
upon all the details of this great proposi- 
tion are: 

For the treaty of arbitration: 

Von Plener, formerly a member of the 
Austrian Cabinet, and one of the great 
statesmen of the Austrian Empire, as 
President of this Commission, and Bar- 
tholdt (United States), La Fontaine 
(Belgium), Brunialti (Italy), Von 
Krabbe (Denmark), Gobat (Switzer- 
land), and the seventh member to be 
named later by France. 

The Committee on the International 
Congress is headed by the eminent En- 
glishman, Stanhope, and is composed of 
Count Apponyi (Hungary), Marquis 
Pandolfi (Italy), Bartholdt (United 
States), Horst (Norway), Baron Des- 
camps (Belgium), and the seventh to be 
named from France. 

All these men have made their way 
through the warfare of politics to places 
of eminence in their own nation and are 
worthy to consider the basis of which 
their several nations, and all other na- 
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tions, may become possessors, in their 
relations to each other, of these princi- 
ples of political liberty which they have 
each won at great cost for themselves in- 
dividually. 

Seventeen American Congressmen 
supported Mr. Bartholdt in making this 
memorable stand for principle, and as 
the delegation was leaving the Belgian 
Parliament House, where this victory 
was won, they were greeted with the 
glad tidings that peace between Russia 
and Japan was secured. So great was 
the joy of the American delegates on ac- 
count of these two great achievements, 
accomplished by America at the same 
moment, that they gave a great banquet 
at the principal hotel of Brussels—the 
Bellevue. The victory here was no 
smaller than the one at Portsmouth, but 
better eyes are needed fully to under- 
stand this. The victory here was due 
principally to Mr. Bartholdt’s bold and 
wise action, just as the Peace of Ports- 
mouth was to President Roosevelt’s. So 
the banquet was given in Mr. Bartholdt’s 
honor. 

In his opening address on this mem- 
orable occasion, Mr. Moon (Member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania) declared 
that it would be unworthy of themselves 
and of the truth if the other delegates 
from the United States failed to ac- 
knowledge that they had assisted at the 
finish in winning this victory, and that 
they were grateful for the opportunity 
to do so, but that Mr. Bartholdt had put 
forward the plan, conducted the cam- 
paign, stood strong against the adverse 
and skeptical thought which it had en- 
countered at the beginning, and was en- 
titled to the glory of this great victory 
for American principles won in the very 
heart of Europe. 

He said furthemore that Mr. Bartholdt 
had done more than any man living to 
carry into the practical politics of the na- 
tions a plan which can establish law and 
order where war and carnage now reign, 
and that for this he is entitled to the grat- 
itude of the people, not only of America, 
the nation that he serves in Congress, 
but of Germany, where he was born, and 
also of all nations, for all will some day 
inherit benefits from the ideas which, 
during this Conference, he has forced 
into the European mind. 
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The other delegates heartily endorsed 
the words of Mr. Moon, and when Mr. 
Bartholdt rose to reply a great demon- 
stration was made. 

He said it was true that a great victory 
had been won for the political principles 
on which the American Union is found- 
ed; that undoubtedly direction, right di- 
rection, had been given to the thought of 
Europe; that it was a great privilege to 
have had part in such a work destined to 
bear good fruit, and at no distant day; 
and that he had been enabled to stand 
firm by reason of the presence and sup- 
porting influence of the other delegates. 

Moon, of Philadelphia, Slayden, of 
Texas, Norris, of Nebraska, Waldo and 
Goldfogle, of New York, supported ably 
different parts of the plan proposed by 
Mr. Bartholdt. 

Mr. Bartholdt and the other seventeen 
delegates worthily represented the Uni- 
ted States, worthily represented this 
cause which is greater than any country. 

The power of the principles they stood 
for made them irresistible. But it would 
not be right to ignore certain influences 
which made themselves felt from Ameri- 
ca. 

During the session of the Conference, 
cablegrams were read endorsing the 
plan, notably one from the great Mo- 
honk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, signed “George Gray, Presi- 
dent.” George Gray is a member of The 
Hague Court. This Mohonk Confer- 
ence of which he was president con- 
tained members of the Supreme, Circuit 
and District Courts of the United States, 
of the Supreme Court of nine States, 
Members of Congress, representatives 
from thirty-two Chambers of Commerce 
and fourteen periodicals or papers, of 
twenty Universities or other institutions 
of learning; also representatives of the 
Bar and of the religious organizations of 
America. 

Cablegrams from the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange and from the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, endors- 
ing this message from Mohonk, were re- 
ceived and read to the Conference; 
others were received but could not be 
read. 
The fact was stated in Conference, 
that, since January Ist of this year, 
through the activity of one man well- 
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known in America and not unknown to 
Europe, 122 audiences, composed of rep- 
resentative Americans, assembled in that 
number of cities, situated in twenty States 
and two Territories, and averaging 
about 1,000 persons, had enthusiastically 
voted for this plan and instructed the 
Mayor of the City to appoint a commit- 
tee to send the resolution to the Repre- 
sentative of the District in Congress, to 
the Senators of the State,:and to the 
President of the United States. 

It is Captain Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son who has made this movement so well 
known among the American people since 
the Session of the Interparliamentary. 
Union at St. Louis, last September. . 
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These unmistakable manifestations of 
approval by the masses of the people and 
by representatives of the Judiciary, the 
Bar, the Press, the Churches, and the 
business organizations of America, not 
only strengthened the American dele- 
gates, but profoundly impressed the Eu- 
ropean delegates. 

When the council of war was held here 
before the fall of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
the city was in a turmoil of excitement. 

Today the streets are streaming with 
people who have no idea of the true sig- 
nificance of what has happened. 

But some day Brussels will be more 
famous for this Conference than Water- 


loo has been able to make it. 
Brussets, BELcium. 


Views of an Igorrote Chief 
BY FOMOALEY PONCI 


[The genial exponent of the simple life who furnished the following article by talking 


through an interpreter to a representative of THE INDEPENDENT, was a large, plump 
He was clad in two necklaces, 

He speaks no English and therefore only his ideas and 
In regard to figures he is quite impressionistic, ‘‘a thousand” 
He is the leader of the band of Igorrotes who so de- 


whose age was probably forty-eight. 
tattoo marks and a loin cloth. 
statements of fact are given. 
representing any very large number. 


Filipino 
two bracelets, some 


lighted the crowds who visited Coney Island this summer.—EpirTor.] 


Igorrotes, and I have come here with 

my people in order to show the white 
people our civilization. The white man 
that lives in our town asked me to come, 
and said that Americans were anxious to 
see us. Since we have been here great 
crowds of white people have come and 
watched us, and they seemed pleased. 

We are the oldest people in the world. 
All others come from us. The first man 
and women—there were two women— 
lived on our mountains and their children 
lived there after them, till they grew bad 
and God sent a great flood that drowned 
them, all except seven, who escaped in a 
canoe and landed, after the flood went 
down, on a high mountain. 

Three times a year our old men call 
the people together and tell them the old 
stories of how God made the world and 
then the animals, and lastly men. These 
stories have been handed down in that 
way from the very beginning, so that we 
know thev are true. The white men have 
some stories, too, like that. Perhaps they 
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may have heard them from one of us. 
At any rate, they are wrong about some 
things. There was a white man who told 
us that the place where the canoe landed 
after the flood was a high mountain on 
the other side of the world, but we know 
better, because we can see the mountain 
from our town. - It is close by us and al- 
ways has been there, and our old men 
point it out when they tell the story. 

I was born in a hut in that town. I 
don’t remember my father. He was killed 
in battle when I was very small. I had 
four brothers and three sisters. We did 
no work except a little in the fields, where 
the rice and sweet potatoes grow, or get- 
ting fruit in the woods. I swam and ran 
and played with the other boys. We had 
small hatchets and spears and bolos made 
of wood, and we hunted animals and 
birds and fought each other. 

When I grew up to be a man I went 
out and took a head, and then I got mar- 
ried. 

Among our people.a young man must 
have taken a head before he is made a 
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warrior. Our young women will not 
marry a man unless he has taken a head. 
We take the heads of our enemies. Some- 
times these are the people of some other 
Igorrote town, sometimes they are the 
little black people who shoot with poi- 
soned arrows, sometimes it may be some 
family that lives close by and has taken 
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I got my head among the black people 
by waiting near a spring until a man 
came to drink. I shouted, and he shot at 
me with arrows, but I caught them on my 
shield. Then I speared him and cut off 
his head with my bolo. 

When I returned to my town I went 
straight to the house where the girl lived, 
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Two Bontoc Igorrote Warriors 
the right Bolinget Ofool. 


To the left Chief Komoaley Ponci, and to 
They Both Have Tatooing on the Breast 


which Signifies That They Have Cut Off the Head of an Enemy. 


a head from your family. We used to 
get heads from the Spaniards when they 
were in our island, but now they have 
gone away. The Americans don’t like us 
to take heads, but what can we do? Other 
people take heads from us. We have al- 
ways done it. The women won’t marry 
our men if they do not take heads. 


but she would not look at me till I showed 
her my head. That pleased her very 
much, because it showed that I was a 
warrior and could kill enemies. So we 
were married. 

Soon after this there came a white man 
to Bontoc, who said that we must go and 
work for his people and give them things 
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—our buffalos, our rice and sugar cane 
and sweet potatoes. They were not going 
to do anything for us. 

This white man was a Spaniard. Our 
chiefs laughed at him and said that they 
owed us things instead of us Swing them. 
We were there for a thousand lives be- 
fore the Spaniards came, and they were in 
our island yet. We never tried to make 
them pay. 

The Spaniard went away angry, but 
came back soon with a thousand others 
to fight. And all the men of Bontoc went 
out to meet them. 

Our town is far up in the mountains 
and there are no roads, only paths thru 
the woods, and the Spaniards could only 
come a few at a time. We waited for 
them in the narrow places and rolled 
stones down on them and killed plenty. 
Some others we killed with spears and 
some with bolos. They burned some of 
our houses and spoiled some of our 
fields, but they had to go away and we 
paid them nothing. We got nearly a 
hundred heads. 

The Spaniards came again and burned 
more houses and spoiled more fields, but 
we killed more of them and they stopped 
coming. 

We did not owe them anything; why 
should we pay what they call taxes? We 
were the owners of the island. We let 
the Spaniards come because there is 
plenty of room for everybody. 

They caught a few Igorrotes and were 
very bad to them, whipping them to make 
them work. Some they whipped to 
death because our people will not work. 
They do not like it. God never meant 
us to work. That is why he makes our 
food and clothing grow all about us on 
the trees and bushes. 

Our God is the great God who lives 
in the sky and shines through the sun. 
He makes our rice and sugar cane grow 
and looks out for us—he gives us the 
heads of our enemies. We have heard 
of the white man’s God, but ours is 
better. 

A long time ago, a white man all 
dressed in black came to our town and 
told us about the white man’s God. He 
was small and fat. He could not run or 
jump, he could hardly walk and there 
was no hair on the top of his head. He 
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had a book with him and he told us many 
things that were in that book. 

Our Chief asked if his God looked like 
him. He said “yes”; we did not think he 
could be a good looking God. We never 
saw our God, but he must be much better 
looking than that man was. 

That man told us that God had a son 
who died for us, and that we ought to 
leave our God and go to him. But our 
Chief said: “We did not want him to die 
for us. We can die for ourselves.” 

No, we will be true to our own God, 
who has always been good to us. We 
never give him anything. How could 
a man give anything to God? 

The fat white man told us that if we 
were very good and did what he said, we 
would go to the white man’s heaven, up 
in the sky. He said that people there 
could fly like birds, but that they spent 
all their time singing praises of the white 
man’s God. 

We did not think we’d care to go 
there. Our own heaven, where the fruit © 
is always ripe and the game is plenty, 
suits us far better. 

The fat white man who told us about 
God and heaven was a Spaniard. He 
said that God had sent him to us but we 
didn’t believe it. A man from our town 
had been among the Spaniards and he 
said that they told lies. 

If the Spaniard’s God is good, why did 
he not keep them out of our country. 
They cannot be good men or else they 
would not want to make us work for 
them and they would not try to kill us. 
When the Spaniards came to fight us 
they had guns that only went off in long 
times. They had to put something in at 
the top of the gun and poke it down with 
a stick before they could shoot. 

We laughed at them; our spears were 
so much quicker. : 

The Americans came and drove the 
Spaniards away. They have guns that 
go bang-bang-bang-bang, as fast as a 
man can talk. They are our friends, for 
they do not burn our houses or kill our 
people or whip them to make them work. 
That is the reason why we are over here, 
because the American people are our 
friends and want to learn our civiliza- 
tion, so that they, too, will not have to 
work. Our civilization is so much older 
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than theirs that it is no wonder if they 
do not know some things. 

The first American that came to our 
town made us laugh, tho we liked him. He 
was very kind and gave us many presents, 
and all he wanted in return was beetles 
and bugs and birds and bats and snakes. 
We watched to see if he would eat them, 
but he did not. He put them in boxes 
and bottles, and when he went away he 
had enough to load two buffaloes. He 
spent days watching the ants and bees. 

The children of the place followed 
him, and he made us all laugh many 
times because he chased butterflies with 
a net on a long stick. He could run fast 
and caught many. 

Some of our men who had been in the 
big city where the Americans live, said 
that the Americans often make them- 
selves mad by things that they drank. 
They ran about the place shouting or 
fighting till they fell down asleep. 

This man who came among us must 
have been mad, but he did no harm, so 
we liked to have him among us. When 
he could get any one to interpret for him 
he was always asking questions. He 
wanted to know all about our religion 
and about the animals in the forest. He 


had a book and a little stick that made a 
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black mark, and when we told him any- 
thing he made black marks in the book, 
and he said that these marks would al- 
ways tell him what we had said. That 
was part of his madness. 

One day he went to the chief with a 
paper on which he had been making a 
picture of the country, showing our town 
and the mountains. He wanted to know 
where the river went to after it left the 
mountains. The chief showed which 
way it went for a day’s journey, but he 
wanted to know where it went after that. 
But the chief said: 

“What does it matter where the river 
goes ?” 

He was very mad, for he said that the 
world is round and that the sun does not 
go round it. We know better than that, 
because we can see the sun moving, and 
besides our old men have told us the 
story of those things that has come down 
to us from the very beginning. 

If he was not mad, why should he, a 
stranger, be troubled about where the 
river ran? It was not his river. It was 
our river, and if we did not care, what 
did it matter to him? 

An American came to us about two 
years ago. He was a very good and 
kind man. He gave us plenty of beads 
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and looking-glasses and brass wire, and 
he wanted some men and women to go 
with him to America. He wanted 
enough to go with him to a place where 
all the American people were gathered, 
that they might build a village and show 
our ways of living. He got plenty of 
Bontoc men and women to go, and when 
they came back they had so many won- 
ders to tell us that it took six of them 
three days and three nights, standing up 
before our people talking all the time, 
and then they said that they had for- 
gotten or left out much. 

They said that the Americans had 
small suns, so many that they could not 
be counted, and these made the whole 
country light on the darkest night. They 
said that the people traveled about in 
houses on wheels, and these houses went 
of themselves like flying birds with all 
the people in them. They told us that 
many of the Americans’ houses were as 
tall as the tallest trees. We didn’t think 
that was good, because who would want 
to climb a tree? 

All the time that the travelers were 
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telling of the wonders that they had seen 
a great feast was going on in our town. 
it was the greatest feast ever heard of 
among us. The people of the other towns 
were all invited, One hundred and fifty 
buffaloes were killed for the feast, and 
there were pigs, goats and all sorts of 
fowls, as well as sweet potatoes, rice, 
fruit and nuts, and the chiefs ate twenty- 
five of the finest dogs. 

The best dog is a male about four years 
of age. If he is healthy and fat there is 
nothing so good when roasted with sweet 
potatoes. Short-haired dogs are the best. 
We eat dogs when we are going to war 
because they make us fierce and help. us 
to hear, see and smell well. 

There was dancing every day while the 
big feast was going on, and the people 
that came from the other towns stayed 
for a week. When it was all over I went 
away from Bontoc with a lot more men 
and women to come to America to see all 
the wonders. It was the first time I had 
ever been more than a day’s journey from 
Bontoc. We went thru the great forests, 
and it was very hot when we got down 
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from the mountains. Up in our moun- 
tains it is cool, but in the valleys so hot 
that some of the people fall like dead. 

There are no roads, but just thin paths 
thru the woods, and these are blocked 
with creepers that have thorns on then. 
The white men went very slowly; the 
thorns caught them and the creepers held 
them back as if they were big snakes. It 
made us laugh many times to see the way 
the white men tangled themselves up in 
the creepers. We were twenty days 
reaching the big water (130 miles), and 
then only half a day going the same dis- 
tance in a fire canoe of the white men. 
We got to the big city of the white men 
where the Spaniards used to be, but 
where our friends, the Americans, now 
are. 

We just had time to look at it and see 
that it was very wonderful when we had 
to go on a canoe that was as long as a 
man could run while he held three 
breaths. It was so big that it could have 
held all the people in our town. There 
were many people in it, and they lived all 
the time in different parts of that big 
canoe. 

There was a place in the middle of it 
where a great fire burned all the time; a 
fire so great that it looked to me like the 
fire that is inside the burning mountain. 
I was afraid that it would burn us all 
up, but the white men knew how to shut 
it up. 

It was this fire that made the canoe go. 
I don’t know how, but that was the way. 
We went very fast all the time; just as 
fast at night as in the daytime. We 
never stopped at all. After the first day 
or two we saw no land. I would never 
have believed there was so much water. 
How could any man tell where we were 
going, yet our canoe rushed ahead all the 
time. There was a man up above who 
told the canoe where to go. But how did 
he know? For many days we saw no 
land, yet we kept on night and day. 
Even in dark nights when there was no 
moon or star we went on just as fast. 
We talked among ourselves, but we 
could not understand how the white men 
knew. 

After a long time we came to America, 
and then we saw city after city, all 
packed with wonders. At every place 
the white people crowded about us 
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and stared as tho we looked very strange. 
We were carried for many days in 
houses that went on wheels and flew 
along like birds. And now it seemed as 
if the land would never end. We must 
have come nearly a hundred days’ jour- 
ney in a week. But at last we reached 
another big water again and then we 
stopped right on the shore of this great 
city of Coney Island, where there seems 
to be always feasting. 

All about us there is always music, but 
it is not good music, not so good as 
ours. 

Great crowds of people came to see 
us every day and we show them how we 
live. They are good people, but they do 
not look well. They all wear clothes, 
even the children. It is bad that any one 
should wear clothes, but much worse for 
the children. We pity them. They 
cannot be well, unless they leave their 
clothes off and let the wind and the sun 
get to their skins. Perhaps they are 
ashamed because they don’t look well 
with their clothes off. They are thin 
and stooping and pale. 

That is because they work so much. 
It is very foolish to work. Men who 
work hard do not live long. 

Everything we want grows in the for- 
est ; we make our houses out of cane, rat- 
tan and leaves, our women weave our 
loin cloths, and we get our food from the 
trees and trom the fields of rice and 
sweet potatoes and sugar cane. 

Why cannot the Americans live like 
that? I would tell them about our ways 
if I could, because I feel sorry for them; 
they lock sick and they should never put 
clothes on the children. If God had 
meant the children to wear clothes he 
would have clothed them himself. 

Mavbe many of the people cover them- 
selves up because they know that they do 
not look well without clothes; they are 
too thin or too fat, or they are crooked. 
That is why the women hide their shapes, 
I suppose. But if they lived as our wo- 
men do they would soon look as well as 
ours look. Our women by climbing 


about the mountains have large limbs 
and look handsome. 

I have seen many wonders here, but 
we will not bring any of them home to 
Bontoc. We do not want them there. 

We have the great sun and moon to 











light us; what do we want of your little 
suns? The houses that fly like birds 
would be no good to us, because we do 
not want to leave Bontoc. When we go 
home there, we will stay, for it is the 
best place in all the world. 

The most wonderful thing that I have 
seen here is the stick that you talk in 
and another man hears your voice a day’s 
journey away. I have walked ll 


DAI NIPON. 





around and looked at the back, but I 


can’t see how it does it. But we don’t 
need that; we can call as far as we want 
to by pounding on a hollow tree with a 
club. 

_ This is a fine country and I like all 
the people, but I am going back to Bon- 
toc to stay there till I die. I don’t know 
when I'll die; some people with us live 
to be very old—maybe, 300 years. 


Conry Istanp, N. Y. 


Dai Nipon 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Apart from all, 

“Child of the World’s old age,” 

Heedful of naught beyond the billowy wall 
That closely girt her island hermitage,— 

She pondered still, with half-awakened look, 

The early lessons of the great World-book, 
Nor cared to turn the page. 


But a new dread 
Possessed her. To invoke 
Aid of her gods she tried,—uncomforted 
That countless barrier-waves about 
broke; 
And when, with bold command, in Yeddo bay 
A squadron anchored,—oh, prodigious day !— 
The Orient awoke. 


her 


Tho one long blind, 
At first, in fruitless quest 
Must. grope her course, yet, with enlarging 


mind, 
She quickly clearer saw; and from her 
breast 
Sent forth brave sons—of her strange hunger 
taught— 


Who, one by one returning, to her brought 
The wisdom of the West. 


Then. we beheld, 
With awe and wonderment, 

Goliath by this stripling nation felled, 
Which—rising by no tedious ascent— 

Swift as the upward flight of wind-swept 

flame, 

Leapt from obscurity to dazzling fame,— 

Star of the Orient! 





Yet has she won 
Sublimer victories, 
Who, high enlightened all excess to shun, 
Has not exacted final penalties, 
Nor forced a brave and fallen foe to drain 
Humiliation’s brimming cup of pain, 
Down to the poisoned lees. 


In lieu of things 
Ephemeral—less worth, 
She has revealed the sweep of her strong 
wings : 
Has gained the suffrage of the grateful 
earth; 
Choosing to give herself, as war departs,— 
Destructive war,—to the enduring Arts, 
Which were her own at birth. 


This is her Day! 
War-clouds no longer lower 

Above her, in her sun’s resplendent ray 
Revealed,—as wise as dread: for not that 

hour 

When, once impregnable, Port Arthur fell, 

Nor that of which a vanished fleet might tell, 
So loud proclaimed her power! 


O, great Japan! 
Who, staying griefs appalling, 
Hast shown thyself magnanimous to man,— 
The World, that long has felt thy charm en- 
thralling, 
Has laid full many laurels on thy brow; 
But with a new, diviner accent now 
She hears the East a-calling! 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. 











The Need of Leadership in Unions 


BY HENRY WHITE 


[It will be remembered that Mr. 


White was until recently the leader of the United Gar- 


ment Workers of America, one of the most important labor organizations of the country. His 
views on union leadership, however, were the cause of his resigning his position just previ- 
ous to the general strike in the garment industry described in the following article.-—Ep1Tor.] 


HE impression which the serious re- 
T verses suffered by the unions of 
late creates is that of a mass mov- 
ing along without direction, impelled by its 
wants and feelings and indifferert to the 
fast-gathering opposition. ‘The labor war 
about ended in Chicago, which plunged 
the second largest city into a turmoil 
comparable only to the railway strike of 
’94, was precipitated by a strike of nine- 
teen tailors employed by Montgomery 
Ward. & Co. 

This tailor strike was part of a general 
strike for the closed shop begun in De- 
cember in the custom branch of the cloth- 
ing trade of that city. The local Feder- 
ation of Labor decided to force a settle- 
ment through the formidable teamsters’ 
union, and concentrate its power against 
the Ward firm because of its large busi- 
ness in general merchandise. 

On April 6th the teamsters employed 
struck. This proving ineffective, the at- 
tempt was made to isolate the firm by 
stopping the delivery of goods. Wher- 
ever firms sought to deliver supplies of 
any kind the truckmen quit work, and the 
ban in turn was put upon such firms. The 
strike spread to the principal dry-goods 


houses and soon over four thousand men, 


were involved. So intense was the feel- 
ing that several thousand public school 
children left their studies when coal was 
delivered by non-union drivers. The lo- 
cal leaders threatened to call out the 
union men of all trades, and a paralysis of 
the city’s business seemed imminent. The 
local Employers’ Association took up the 
cause of the firms affected and deter- 
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mined to establish the open shop in the 
teaming business. A trucking company 
with a large capital was formed to com- 
pete with the team owners who were in 
alliance with the unions. 

What is significant is that the strike 
was declared, according to C. P. Shea, 
the leader, at a meeting attended by only 
thirty-five members. An action fraught 
with such consequences to the union 
cause was thus taken without interference 
on the part of the union chiefs. When 
the strike was apparently lost, Mr. Gom- 
pers appeared and offered to mediate. 

This sympathetic strike was the out- 
growth of the strikes inaugurated in the 
clothing trade in New York in June, 
1904, and involving over 40,000 workers. 
The officers of the United Garment 
Workers of America were agreed as to 
the inadvisability of the strikes when pro- 
posed. The members believing the exist- 
ence of the union threatened by the open 
shop resolutions adopted by the National 
Employers’ Association, and incited by the 
philippics of the union leaders against the 
open shop, voted to strike. The general 
secretary, after all suasion failed, ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect upon 
the declaration of the strike. His asso- 
ciates yielded to the demand of the lay 
membership and a strike was precipitated 
which brought a prosperous national 
union to the verge of ruin—one which, 
perhaps better than any other, demon- 
strated what unionism could do to uplift 
a body of workers so unfortunately sit- 
uated. 

What is especially noteworthy is that 
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the disastrous outcome of the New 
York strike did not deter the unions in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Boston from 
entering upon similar contests under like 
circumstances and the officers who, con- 
trary to their judgment, sanctioned the 
first strike, permitted the others to take 
place although vested with ample au- 
thority to prevent them. The executive 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, also, while realizing the futility of 
the strikes and expressing their disap- 
proval privately, made no effort to dis- 
suade the members from their ill-fated 
course. The general secretary was 
urged by President Gompers to return 
to his post and yield to the decision 
of the majority whether “right or 
wrong.” According to the highest au- 
thority in the unions, therefore, it is the 
duty of an executive officer to do the 
members’ bidding, even tho in his 
opinion it will lead to certain defeat, in- 
stead of standing his ground with the 
hope of averting disaster. 

The strike in March of the five thou- 
sand subway and elevated railway em- 
ployees in New York was a repetition 
in its main features of the others. A 
few days after the strike was ordered, 
the heads of the three national bodies 
having jurisdiction over the men, re- 
pudiated responsibility for the strike for 
the reason given that it violated a con- 
tract with the Interborough Company. 
As this strike was meditated for some 
months, during which time the officials 
mentioned were often consulted, it is 
not apparent, therefore, how their re- 
sponsibility for this calamitous occur- 
rence can be evaded. Before the crisis 
came their good offices as members also 
of the National Civic Federation, of 
which August Belmont, president of the 
Company, is chairman, were sought. 
The fact, therefore, that, with their in- 
timate knowledge of the circumstances 
preceding the strike, they did not as- 
sert their authority to prevent it, points 
out again in a most striking manner the 
cardinal weakness of the unions, and in- 
cidentally casts much light upon the 
manner in which strikes are entered into. 
No one can doubt that with their moral 
influence alone, had they taken as firm 
a stand before the strike as they did 
when it was evident that it had failed, 


this distressing affair would not have oc- 
curred. 

In pleasing contrast to these occur- 
rences is the action of John Mitchell, by 
which the threatened strike in the soft 


coal fields in January, 1904, was averted. 


Before the general vote was taken on the 
proposition Mr. Mitchell announced his 
intention of resigning in the event of the 
decision being favorable to the strike. 
The resolution was narrowly defeated. 
Had Mr. Mitchell been less resolute and 
his sense of responsibility less keen, an 
industrial war in all probability would 
have been inaugurated that would have 
greatly exceeded in disastrous effects the 
anthracite strike and the union cause 
might have suffered a staggering blow. 

Every strike reveals how much the out- 
come is due to the quality of the leader- 
ship. Who will doubt that the success of 
the most significant labor uprisings in re- 
cent history, namely, the dock strike in 
England and the anthracite coal strike in 
this country were primarily due to the 
leadership of John Burns and John 
Mitchell, respectively? There are unions 
which owe their character to leaders, a 
conspicuous example being the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, of which 
the late Chief Arthur was the guiding 
spirit. Yet leadership is presumed to be 
incompatible with the democratic pur- 
pose of unionism. The very democracy 
of the union curiously enough becomes 
its stumbling block, not because of dem- 
ocracy but rather owing to the manner in 
which the principle is applied. Working- 
men wholly without administrative ex- 
perience and accustomed to being di- 
rected have suddenly thrust upon them 
questions of vast concern requiring quick 
decision. It is supposed that they are 
qualified for this responsibility because of 
the virtue and wisdom which reside in 
the members. 

The union constitutions inspired by 
men of extreme democratic views provide 
every safeguard for keeping the power 
in the hands of the membership. Some 
unions, as for instance the Typographical 
and Cigarmakers’ international unions, 
even select the officers by referendum 
vote. In the matter of form, at least, la- 
bor unions have gone furthest in the di- 
1ection of democracy, and perhaps no 
other single institution does more to 
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develop democratic sentiment in the na- 
tion. Yet in practice, the officers manage 
to have as much sway as in other organ- 
ized bodies, only their authority is indi- 
rectly obtained and in consequence their 
responsibility is less. 

The union’s democracy becomes a sort 
of shield by which the officials are enabled 
when convenient to dodge responsibility 
and shift it upon the rank and file. While 
not loath, ordinarily, to assume authority, 
yet, when a crisis occurs, they presume to 
show much deference to the wishes of the 
majority and assume the réle of its 
“servant,” in the sense of a mere agent. 
If, perchance, disaster follow the union’s 
action, he is, of course, not to blame, as, 
forsooth, he was simply carrying out the 
will of the members ; but if victory should 
result, he will not be found backward in 
claiming the credit. 

Unions suffer from the same mock 
democracy which is characteristic of our 
political system. Apparently the people 
govern in all things, but, in reality, it is 
the forms of self-government which are 
largely gone thru. Were the officers 
chosen with a full knowledge of their 
power, a better class would in all proba- 
bility be selected. This may explain to 
an extent why local government is more 
satisfactory in Europe than here. Owing 
to the inability of large numbers to par- 
ticipate in the details of government, they 
are obliged to delegate authority to lead- 
ers. In this way the mass makes up for 
its deficiencies. Its capacity for self- 
government is measured, therefore, by 
its ability to choose capable leaders. The 
extreme application of the democratic 
principle defeats the purpose of democ- 
racy. 

No matter what the theory upon which 
the union is founded, the fact is that its 
fate is in a large measure in the keeping 
of the chief. The militant side of the 
union cannot be overlooked. To become 
an economic factor it must adopt meth- 
ods that will make it effective as a fight- 
ing force. Even political parties formed 


to uphold democratic principles find it 
necessary, in order to cope with oppos- 
ing parties, to invest discretionary au- 
thority in the hands of the managers. 
Their choice being between ineffective- 
ness and the risk of bossism, they choose 
the latter. The union, despite its ideals, 
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would have no existence were it not for 
its practical purpose. It is the prospect 
of immediate benefits that chiefly induces 
workmen to join, and they naturally look 
to the leaders for results. 

Leadership does not preclude majority 
rule, but it does modify it, to the extent 
of the body requiring the approval of the 
officials in matters of an executive na- 
ture, as in case of a proposed strike. Un- 
questionably the members should pass 
upon its desirability. The corrupt and 
despotic manner in which union power 
has been used in the case of Sam Parks 
and his successor, Wensheimer, prove 
that. The power to order any one on 
strike without his consent would be tyr- 
anny. As, however, it is impossible for 
the members to know all the circum- 
stances attending a proposed strike, it 
would be the part of wisdom for them to 
obtain the sanction of the officials, who 
by virtue of their positions are able to 
form a competent opinion. For that rea- 
son it is essential that the responsible 
heads be clothed with the -veto power. 
The necessity for such checks, the mem- 
bers themselves in calmer moments—and 
particularly after a defeat—recognize, 
and they adopt constitutional safeguards 
to secure deliberation and delay. Many 
unions make strikes subject to the in- 
dorsement of the local and national ex- 
ecutive boards, yet when the members 
are aroused they straightway ignore 
their own precautions. Then the need 
for independent-minded officials becomes 
apparent to oppose the clamor and en- 
force the sober judgment of the mem- 
bership. 

The peculiarity of masses of men is to 
press on, moved by their immediate 
wants, until checked. It is not to be sup- 
posed that workingmen will display 
greater sagacity than most people—to 
forego what is seemingly within their 
reach for the sake of remoter and larger 
ends. The mass cannot for that reason 
correct its course unaided by those who 
by reason of their station command a 
broader prospect. If history has taught 
anything, it is that great numbers cannot 
direct themselves, that upon a few falls 
the responsibility of finding the new way. 

The quality which should distinguish 
the leader of today, as shown by the 
events narrated, is the courage to advise 

















and stand firmly against the impulsive- 
ness of the members. The benefits of 
unionism have become so evident that 
workingmen now organize without much 
urging. The movement has gained a 
momentum so great that the chief diffi- 
culty consists in keeping it in check. Self- 
restraint is the unions’ evident need, and 
to that restraint the leader must contrib- 
ute most. A promine1't unionist known 
for his scathing denunciations of David 
M. Parry and his employers’ association 
told the writer confidentially that if it 
were not for the fear Mr. Parry inspired 
and the counter-pressure of his move- 
ment, the members could not be re- 
strained. He depended, like his com- 
peers, upon the opponents rendering a 
service, but at the risk of the union’s de- 
struction, that he could and should per- 
form himself. 

What the occasion demands also is a 
type of labor official sensitive to the re- 
sponsibilities of his calling, as distin- 
guished from the partisan or special 
pleader with a vision confined only to 
the union claims. The latter has accom- 
plished his mission. His intensity of 
purpose and extreme methods were need- 
ed to arouse the stolid mass into resist- 
ance to unjust conditions. As such he 
rendered an invaluable service, but this 
class of leader must now make way for 
one who, while seeking every possible 
advantage for his people, has a concep- 
tion likewise of the limitations of busi- 
ness. 

Another serious aspect to this lack of 
personal responsibility of union repre- 
sentatives is the effect upon the em- 
ployer. An employer is not so much 
averse to the union as he is to dealing 
with an aggregation of men not con- 
scious of responsibility for their acts as 
a body. He insists upon treating with 
the agent of the union as he would the 
agent of a business concern. He expects 
him to be able to carry out any under- 
standing or agreement, and insists upon 
the representative holding his constitu- 
ents to the terms of a bargain. With 


the rank and file he does not want to 
deal, and unless he has confidence in the 
willingness and ability of the union offi- 
cial to control the membership, he would . 
rather submit to great losses than make 
a concession, believing that such a con- 
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cession would be regarded as a sign of 
weakness and an evidence of his capacity 
to make further concessions. Where, 
therefore, a union has established a repu- 
tation for responsibility, it has acquired 
an invaluable asset. 

Union leadership today means vastly 
more than it did a decade ago. The 
unions have no longer separate employ- 
ers to contend with, each looking out 
for himself and reluctant to risk the loss 
incident to a strike, but closely federated 
employers actuated by a common policy, 
ready to sufter great losses in order to 
maintain it. Guerrilla tactics will no 
longer suffice. The generalship on the 
employers’ side must be matched with 
like generalship. The consequences of 
a strike are so grave as to make diplo- 
macy an essential element. It is the re- 
serve strength of the union, the prob- 
able rather than the actual results of a 
strike which the modern leader must 
look to for results. 

The leader can no longer turn to ac- 
count the rivalry between individual em- 
ployers. Owing to the advantage a dis- 
pute with the union afforded competi- 
tors, the employer was made by the un- 
ion leaders a whip to drive the workers 
into line. And so with only a nucleus 
for a union the membership was often 
built up and kept in control. The grow- 
ing strength of the open shop movement 
has made such artificial aids impracti- 
cable. 

A leader is wanted to give the union 
a turn in an economic direction to guide 
it away from a course obviously in con- 
flict with industrial progress. The 
unions, left to their own resources, will 
naturally oppose to an ever-greater de- 
gree anything which tends to disturb the 
particular group they represent, no mat- 
ter how much society may be benefited. 

To divert the union from its danger- 
ous. course there must be leaders with 
the foresight to point out the conse- 
quences of an uneconomic act and make 
clear that restrictions upon the output, 
if such a policy could succeed, must 
eventually tend to reduce the workers’ 
earning power; that instead, the mem- 
bers should direct their efforts toward 
securing a just share of an ever-enlarg- 
ing product. 

The rapid evolution of industry, the 
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eounter-movement of employers, the ex- 
pansion of the union movement and the 
larger social responsibility it begets call 
for leaders of statesmen-like qualities. 
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So high are the requirements and so 
acute the need for competent leadership 
as to make the future of the trade 


unions insecure. 
New York City 
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The Scandinavian Crisis: Monarchy or 
Republic? 


BY JOHN LUND 


[The author of the following paragraphs is one of the veteran statesmen of Norway. He 
was President of the Lagting, or Lower House of the Norwegian Parliament, from 1893 to 


1900; he is Vice-President o 


the Nobel Committee of the 


Norwegian Parliament, which 


awards annually the Nobel Peace Prize; he is Director of the Norwegian Board of Customs, 
and Director of the Bergen Bank of Norway.—Ep1ror.] 


ILL Norway become a Republic 
\W or continue to be a Kingdom? 
That is the question asked me. 
My reply is that if the Norwegian people 
were to vote on the subject, I feel sure 
that the majority would pronounce for 
the Republic. But for the moment, the 
nation is bound to await the final reply 
to the request made by the Norwegian 
Government and Parliament, asking 
King Oscar to permit one of his sons to 
mount the Norwegian throne. I ought 
to add, however, that this invitation is 
scarcely more than an act of courtesy to 
the aged monarch. When a final answer 
is made to this overture, the question of 
Monarchy or Republic can then be taken 
up by the Norwegian people. 

For the last five or six hundred years, 
during which time we have been in a 
Union, first with Denmark and later with 
Sweden, our kings have always resided 
in the sister State. So we have really 
seen very little of monarchy. On this 
account, and especially since our union 
with Sweden, which dates from 1814, 
political power in our land has been more 
and more absorbed by our Parliament. 
Thus, on one occasion, when Parliament 
considered the King was not ruling 
legally and in accordance with the con- 
stitution, it did not hesitate to reduce his 
yearly appanage. Then it deprived him 
of the absolute veto power; and so it 
went on till the Norwegian King had be- 
come only a sort of decorative figure- 
head, all real power having passed into 
the hands of our Parliament. 


So recently, when King Oscar II. 
would not respect and rule according to 
the Norwegian constitution, our Parlia- 
ment simply acted in its usual indepen- 
dent fashion; and when he could find no 
ministers to assume the responsibility 
for his having rejected the consular bill 
voted by our Parliament, why this body 
simply dethroned him. Then as an act 
of courtesy, as I have already said, we 
offered the throne to one of his family. 
As is well known, King Oscar has re- 
ferred this proposal to the Swedish Par- 
liament, which has not yet given its 
opinion in the matter. 

Thus it will be seen from what has 
been said that the monarchical institu- 
tion has long ago played out its part in 
Norway, and if it should happen that in 
the end, we should decide to give it 
another trial, this act will be due more 
to the fact that we are face to face with 
surrounding powerful monarchies than 
that the monarchical idea awakens any 
special sympathy among the Norwegian 
people. 

Another consideration favorable to the 
monarchical solution of the difficulty is 
found in the fact that if we decide to 
take a king, our Parliament can settle 
the matter in accordance with the con- 
stitution just as the constitution stands ; 
whereas, if we conclude to establish the 
Republic, our constitution will have 
to be modified, after the voice of the 
whole people has been heard on the 
question. 


Bercen, Norway, September, 1905. 














The Royal Carriage in which Lieutenant Isobe Escorted Mr. Fujioka and the Author to Chuzan. 


Liaoyang 


BY J. H. DE FOREST 





Special Representative of THe INDEPENDENT in the Far East. 


from Niuchwang to the north, 
one sees on the left the broad 
prairies of the Liao River, where grows 
kowliang 


Ro irom on a slow freight train 


that famous 
largely in the Liao- 
yang battles, and on 
the right the low range 
of treeless mountains 
that used to be the 
shore of a great inland 
sea. But being on a 
continuous _ battlefield 
two hundred miles 
long, one thinks little 
of the exceedingly fer- 
tile prairies. It is the 
near mountains and 
hills converted into 
forts and cut in every 
direction with trenches 
of defense and offense, 
and on which you could 
see whole acres whi- 
tened with the car- 
tridge papers of recent 
fights, and spotted 
with occasional pieces 
of Russian and Japan- 
ese uniform, that com- 
mand one’s individed 
attention. 

At last the train ap- 
proaches Liaoyang, 
skirting the western 
foot of Mt. Shuzan 


(spelled Chuzan by 


great walled 


which figured 

















J. H. De Forest, who_ writes: “As I was 
at the close of my Manchurian trip. 





some), four miles south of the city. 
This is the last of the series of hills that 
curve around the south and west of the 
city. 
strongly fortified them all, but as Shuzan 


Kuropatkin had 
was the key to the city 
on the southern side, it 
was here that one of 
the desperate struggles 
took place, and there- 
fore it was the one 
place above all that I 
desired to visit. Col- 
onel Kawamura, the 
military administrator 
of the captured city, 
kindly provided us 
with the best of Chin- 
ese carts, and guided 
by Lieutenant Isobe we 
started for the battle- 
field. 

On our way across 
the plain we stopped at 
one of the earthworks, 
a low fortification 
bracecd-with lumber 
and furfiisifed with 
bomb-proof holes. 
Here I saw for the 
first time those barbar- 
ous and deadly wire en- 
tanglements stretched 
over contiguous holes 
in the bottom of which 
were sharpened stakes 
to impale those who 
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might fall into them. I saw at Port 
Arthur any amount: of wire entangle- 
ments, but I saw no holes. These deserve 
special notice, for they are not only what 
the Chinese call “tiger traps,” they are 
absolutely inhuman and savage man- 
traps. As the soil is alluvial, holes can be 
dug with almost perpendicular walls six 
feet deep and in rows so close that the 
earth between them is but a few inches 
wide. If you place three rows of drink- 
ing glasses as close together as possible 
you have on a ‘small scale an exact repro- 
duction of these holes. Now cover these 
tiger traps with barbed wire stretched on 
posts about a foot above the holes, then 
add a deep trench just behind which is the 
fort with its machine guns and sharp- 
shooters, and how is it possible that an 
attacking body can run across the plain 
under fire, and then within a dozen rods 
of the fort tear up the wire nets, get 
across that treacherous belt of holes, enter 
the open trench and take by assault the 
steep fortifications? Lieutenant Isobe 
stood there in silence, looking at where so 
many of his comrades had perished, and 
then I heard him exclaim, “I don’t see 
how they did it!” 

But what we were looking at was 
really small work compared with what 
was done at the base of Shuzan. When 
we reached the belt of holes there, we 
found long sections of them filled ap- 
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Oku’s army. 
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parently with earth, but the lieutenant 
said they were filled with the dead of 
Three times his troops 
charged that fatal belt only to be shot 
down in héaps by the Russians in the 
trenches close by. Lieut.-General Bur- 
nett of the English army told me that 
when Napoleon made such a deadly 
charge it was his custom to give the sur- 
vivors three months for regaining con- 
fidence in themselves before using them 
again, but General Oku made three suc- 
cessive charges here, but was repulsed 
with frightful loss, and when the hope- 
lessness of it impressed him, he sent to 
headquarters for instructions and was 
told to keep it up, regardless of cost. So 
he ordered the fourth assault, which was 
successful simply because Kuroki’s army, 
that had crossed 140 miles of mountains 
from the Yalu River and had driven the 
Russians before him all that distance, 
had made a fiank movement on the north- 
east of the city, and this had compelled 
Kuropatkin to make immediate retreat. 
So when Oku’s devoted men, who like 
all Japanese troops refuse no command 
though it seems certain death and even 
useless death, too; charged the manholes, 
there were no Russians in the opposite 
trenches to shoot them down. The whole 
Russian army was on the go towards 
the rear, eager to get across the Taitsz 
River and away from Liaoyang. 


The Unbroken Western Wall of Liaoyang. 
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Kuropatkin does what the 
Japanese never do, he plans for 
a retreat. The conspicuous 
proof of it here is the broken 
walls of the city. Liaoyang is 
two miles square, surrounded 
by a wall thirty feet high and 
about as broad at the top. 
There is only one narrow gate- 
way on each side, wholly inade- 
quate for the movement of 
troops. So Kuropatkin had wide 
breaches made in those historic 
walls on purpose that his troops 
might be able to retreat rapidly. 
The broken places have since 
been partially filled with sand- 
bags. 

It must have been common 
talk among the officers that re- 
treat would sooner or later be 
in order. For the Russian rail- 
road engineer, who resided in 
the well built brick house in 
which I was afterwards enter- 
tained for nearly a week, re- 
marked to Dr. Westwater* 
shortly before the battle, “When 
Oyama comes, present him 
this house with my compli+ 
ments.” How an educated man 
of recognized official stand- 
ing could talk thus flippantly 
over the prospective defeat of his own 
Russian army is a marvel, and an index 
of the lack of patriotic spirit. 

The lack of confidence between the 
Russian soldiers and their officers, of 
which so much has been written, is illus- 
trated by the part the kowliang played 
in the battle. Colonel Kawamura told 
me that he swung his regiment around on 
the west among this dense twelve foot 
millet that covered the plains. Tho he 
rode his horse he could see nothing, and 
had no means of knowing where he 
might meet the enemy. When at last 
he emerged, it was to find himself in the 
center of a strong Russian position, 
where he had to fight with fearful odds 
until the whole Russian line was in full 
retreat. The Russians never put their 
troops into the kowliang at all, lest they 
should desert, or disappear without fight- 








* A Scotch missionary of twenty-five years in Liao- 
yang, honored by inese, Russians and Japanese— 
a noble character. 
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One of the Breaches in the Northern Wall thru which the Rus- 


Retreated. Now partly filled with sandbags. 


ing. This eight days’ battle, continuous 
night and day, however, has been vividly 
described by many who witnessed it, and 
so I will pass on to other things. 

The most profoundly impressive sight 
in Liaoyang was the hospital work con- 
sequent upon the Mukden battles. 
From’ March tst to April 4th 53,070 
sick and wounded, of which 2,547 were 
Russians, were treated in the series of 
hospital buildings around the station. 
Trains after trains came night and day 
with their depressing loads of victims, 
and tho the Japanese army is always pre- 
pared for such emergencies, it caused a 
severe strain on the whole medical staff. 

When I went to the central hospital at 
the appointed time I found the entire 
staff of surgeons assembled. One of 
them apologized for asking me to wait 
half an hour, since they were all going 
to the funeral services of one of their 
number. I replied that I had attended 
many funerals of soldiers in Sendai, and 
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The Bomb Proof Holes in an Earthwork Two Miles South of 
Liaoyang. 


if they would permit I should be pleased 
to express by my presence the sympathy 
of an American. So they took me to 
the morgue, where a temporary altar 
was erected, before which three Buddhist 
priests were waiting in canonicals. 
Around the inner square stood the sur- 
geons, while the nurses and Red Cross 
contingent formed the outer square. 
The priests chanted in unison a portion 
of their burial service, then one stepped 
forward and read from their sacred 
writings, after which three personal 
friends of the dead read their “Words 
of Condolence” before the bier. I no- 
ticed in these eulogies that the deceased 
was a man of remarkable devotion and 
self-sacrifice. Then followed the usual 
advance of the friends one by one to 
burn incense and make the parting bow. 
As I stood among the surgeons I was 
invited to take my turn in burning in- 
cense and saluting the dead; but as 
that act, even tho I had no objection to 


it, has no meaning to me, 
it flashed into my mind to 
step forward and raise with 
both hands a little silk flag of 
the United States that I carried 
in my pocket, and thus reverent- 
ly express my own and as far as 
I could the sympathy of our na- 
tion. 

It was a very novel substitu- 
tion, but it won the hearts of the 
surgeons and nurses and priests, 
too. One of the priests brought 
me a box of war cakes such as 
the Japanese delight in: by dis- 
solving them in hot water the 
flag of the Rising Sun floats 
victoriously, while the Russian 
war ship goes to the bottom. 
The surgeons not only showed 
me all I could see in the hospi- 
tals, but they asked me to be 
photographed with a _ chloro- 
formed patient undergoing a 
severe operation, and tho I have 
seen blood I had to keep my 
eyes away from the deep gash 
in his thigh. They photo- 
graphed me also in the midst of 
the sick and wounded. They 
even asked me to be taken with 
an open Bible in my hand 
among the corpses at the 
morgue as if speaking a word of comfort 
there. Finally they begged for some 
written message that could be printed 
with this photograph and given to all 
the patients. So I wrote the follow- 
ing : 

“These men are not dead. In giving their 
lives for their noble Emperor and their Island 
Empire they made the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of righteousness and humanity. And I, 
an American, standing by these silent forms, 
reverently honor their courage and loyalty, 
and rejoice in the splendid victories they 
helped to win. These men will live, not only 
in the memory of their own people, but in the 
history of the world’s progress. Their deeds 
will hasten the age of peace between the East 
and West. I call to mind the great words of 
= Christ: “He that loseth his life shall find 
it. 

I was deeply touched by the uniform 
kindness and unselfish work of the medi- 
cal staff. Much is printed about the Jap- 
anese soldier, but comparatively little is 
said about the surgeons. Dr. Hayakawa 
told me that Dr. Kubo was a strong, 
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healthy man in January when he joined 
the Liaoyang hospitals, but when that 
rush of 53,000 sick and wounded came, 
he could not take any time for sleep, 
saying that the lives of those men depend- 
ed on his exertions. Of course something 
happens to such self-forgetful men, and 
in this case it was the fatal kakke. For 
nearly a month he clung to his arduous 
duties in spite of increasing fever, when 
suddenly his life went out. On my return 
to Japan, knowing how much any relic is 
prized, I sent to his widow the little flag 
as a token of a stranger’s sympathy. 
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funeral of Dr. Kubo and heard their fare- 
well words, I realized as never before the 
greatness and unselfishness of the work 
of the surgeons of the Japanese army. 
Their ability, too, is unquestioned, as can 
readily be inferred from the fact that 
there had been only 365 deaths among 
those 53,000 patients. 

By the time I reached Liaoyang I had 
heard and seen enough of the conduct of 
the soldiers to have a definite opinion of 
their morale. In the half hour interview 
that His Excellency Count Katsura, the 
Premier, kindly gave me, he wished me 














Two Rows of Tiger Holes, over which Barbed Wire is Stretched. Two Miles South of Liaoyang, in the Kow- 


Kiang, and so Invisible until the Japanese came right onto them. Taken by Dr. 


after the Battle, Sept. 6th, 1904. 


I have seen thousands upon thousands 


of sick and wounded in the hospitals of 


Sendai, on transports and Red Cross 
ships in the waters between Japan and 
China, in hospitals and on trains in Man- 
churia. Yet because there was a smile 
on so many faces, I failed to perceive how 
great their sufferings were. But when 
I visited the severely wounded in the 
Liaoyang hospitals and saw the effects of 
prolonged pain that had erased all smiles, 
I realized the great sacrifices made. 
When I stood with the surgeons at the 


. Westwater immediately 


to look carefully into the condition of the 


army and write up the bad as well as the 
good. Perhaps a paragraph comparing 
the two armies may not be unfair. 

I do not like to write down the Rus- 
sians, for I know there are many splendid 
men among them. Yet I heard too 
many stories of brutality for which their 
officers must be held responsible. .I was 
shown photographs that came from 
Marshal Oyama of flattened bullets that 
had been extracted from the wounds of 
Japanese. The use of these cruel dum- 
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In the Midst of the Sick and Wounded at Liaoyang with Dr. Hayakawa. 


dum bullets is condemned by the civilized sians stabbing and braining the wounded 
world, yet Russians were using them to are told not only by Japanese.-Officers 
some extent. Scores of. stories of Rus- who saw the deeds done or afterwards 


In the Midst of the Dead at Liaoyang, April 7th, 1905. 
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saw the mutilated corpses, but also by 
such war correspondents as Palmer. 
Lieutenant Futami, who had been in 
twenty battles, told me not so much in 
indignation as in sorrow and astonish- 
ment, that in the Mukden battles he was 
wretchedly fooled by a squad of some 
twenty Russians coming towards them 
waving a Japanese flag, followed by 
about a hundred more with a white flag. 
So he at once unhesitatingly sent out a 
small detachment of men with an officer 
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several instances of Chinese women 
being violated by Japanese soldiers. Of 
course they stole chickens and pigs, a 
custom that all armies have rather sanc- 
tioned. 

But I doubt whether any cases of mu- 
tilation of the dead, any use of bullets 
other than the inch long slender steel 
bullet which is a trifle smaller than the 
regular Russian one, any wanton firing 
on the Red Cross, any inhuman treat- 
ment of prisoners, or any use of flags of 

















The main railroad 2 feet wide from Antung into the mountainous region towards Liaoyang. The tiny cars 
are 4 feet by 6. This vast transport system in this region would fare hard, but for the United States, for 


all this railroad truck came from America. 


and interpreter to meet them. The in- 
terpreter was instantly killed and five 
others were wounded, while behind the 
white flag a Russian brigade loomed up 
and made a fierce assault. I heard sim- 
ilar stories at every place I visited. Un- 
doubtedly there were instances of bru- 
tality on the Japanese side. Two Japan- 
ese soldiers came very near taking the 
life of the great and good Dr. Westwater 
with their bayonets while trying to loot 
his premises. The French priest in 
Liaoyang was also looted. I heard of 


truce for purposes of treacherous attack, 
will be discovered against the Japanese. 
I have been with critics of the Japanese 
soldiers, but I have never heard any seri- 
ous charges of treachery and brutality. 
Indeed the record is badly one sided in 
all that makes war a hell, while it is ex- 
ceptional in favor of the humanitarian 
spirit of the soldiers of Japan taken as a 
whole. In other words, there is order of 
a very high grade in the Japanese army. 
Again and again I heard of the regular 
moral teaching that is given the soldiers 
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before and after battles and under every 
new situation. They are warned against 
any self-congratulations and 
head over their victories. They have the 
best teaching their officers can give them, 
and the best example of officers who sin- 
cerely try to live up to their teachings. 
While writing this paragraph, a letter 
comes from an officer at the front with 
these words: “I am educating my com- 
pany with the compositive soul of Christ 
and of Japan (Bushido). My men are 
in good health, doing heavy work every 
day. And they are faithful about their 
profession, glad to work for the Em- 
peror and for their nation.” 

This was the spirit I found wherever I 
went, among the generals as well as 
among the lieutenants. One general, on 
being told of some instances of the viola- 
tion of Chinese women, did not smile and 
say it was to be expected, but in sorrow 
he said he did not see how it was possi- 
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ble with all all the instructions earnestly 
given and with every precaution that 
could be taken. There is evil in every 
army. I saw Japanese soldiers frequent- 
ly strike the Chinese coolies with whips. 
I heard of a few instances of trial by tor- 
ture. But when the Chinese fault finders 
were asked, “Is it as bad as it would be 
were Chinese soldiers here instead of the 
Japanese?” they every time said it was 
not so bad. Where spies abound and the 
safety of strategical plans is involved, tor- 
ture with a people who live under the 
system is not to be absolutely condemned. 
I know of instances in our own army 
during the Civil War of forty years ago, 
and everybody knows what happened in 
the Philippines under our army officers a 
few years ago. Take it all in all, the 
Japanese army is clean, physically, finan- 
cially, and in my judgment it is morally 
on as high a plane as has ever been at- 
tained by any army. 
LIAOYANG, MANCHURIA. 


Above the Battle 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Honor and pity for the smitten field, 


The valorous ranks mown down like precious corn, 


Whose want must famish love morn after morn, 


Till Death, the good physician, shall have healed 


The craving and the tearspent eyelids sealed. 


Proud be the homes that for each cannon-torn, 


Encrimsoned rampart have been left forlorn; 


Holy the knells o’er fallen patriots pealed. 


But they, above the battle, throng a space 


Of starry silences and silver rest. 


Commingled ghosts, they press like brothers through 


White, dove-winged portals, where one Father’s face 


Atones their passion, as the ethereal blue 


Serenes the fiery glows of east and west. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 





Good and Evil of College Fraternities 


[In submitting the following article the author, who is a graduate of a great Middle 


Western State University, writes: “I wish it to be anonymous. 
i c I felt as I did because I belonged to the fra- 
ternity I did. They would say all was well in all the other fraternities, etc. 


ternity known some persons would say 


alike save in minor differences.”—Ep:Tor. ] 


YEAR ago a discussion of the 
A expediency of the college 
Greek letter fraternity would 
have seemed almost as academic as a 
discussion of the expediency of the Brit- 
ish kingship. While many possess 
doubts as to the justification of the 
kingship and look upon its ultimate 
abolishment as certain, they regard this 
consummation as too remote to be the 
occasion of any present agitation. 
While many collegians look upon the 
abolishment of fraternities as desirable 
and possible, they have not believed it is 
likely to happen at many colleges. Dis- 
cussions of the virtues and vices of these 
organizations have become little more 
than exercises in dialectics, seldom of 
practical intent in any more important 
contingency than the attempt to influ- 
ence some freshman and his parents 
debating over proffered membership. 
Within the year, however, a movement 
has begun which will at least bring the 
fraternity question into active discussion 
and force the fraternities to defend their 
reputation, if not their right to exist. 
Inhibited by faculties, opposed by fel- 
low-students even to the point of per- 
sonal violence, included in the anathema 
pronounced by the general public in the 
anti-Masonic days against all oath-bound 
societies, the pioneer fraternities in the 
twenties and thirties led a precarious 
existence. Without much more of a 
definite purpose than the ‘fun of being 
mysterious, so delightful to a generation 
which enjoyed Ann Radcliffe, these so- 
cieties speedily had imitators, which, 
extending the number of fraternity men, 
weakened opposition of the students, 
and fraternity alumni becoming mem- 
bers of the faculties, opposition declined 
there, all while the fraternities were 
changing from hidden cliques to actual 
brotherhoods. The anti-Masonic agita- 
tion dying away, the opposition of the 
public ceased. 
Spreading during the forties from the 
original seat in New York and New Eng- 


Were my name and fra- 


ut they are all 


land into the South and then the West 
and giving rise to yet other orders there, 
the fraternities in those sections encoun- 
tered the charge that they were undemo- 
cratic. They were. In the forties and 
fifties they had to exist sub-rosa, if 
they were to exist at all, in most of the 
Western colleges and many of the South- 
ern. That the charge of aristocracy and 
narrowness was not made against them in 
the East at this time may be seized upon 
by some as an indication of a lack of 
the democratic spirit. The truth is that 
in general they were not undemocratic in 
the East, nor are the contemporary chap- 
ters of the region open to the charge in 
the degree that Western and Southern 
chapters are. At Bowdoin and Colby, 
often the whole student body is enrolled 
in the fraternities. At Wesleyan and 
Trinity, nearly all belong, and at some of 
the other New England and New York 
colleges the percentage of fraternity men 
runs so high as eighty-five. |At’ Harvard 
the four or five fraternities are cqmplete- 
ly overshadowed by local clubs,}and at 
Yale the idiosyncratic system ddes away 
with many of the objective disadvantages 
and many of the subjective advantages. It 
is at the minority of the Eastern colleges 
that the system becomes aristocratic thru 
enrolling percentages of from but forty 
to sixty. In the South, the percentage 
in rare instances exceeds or reaches fifty, 
and in the West is seldom so high as 
forty, is more often twenty than forty, 
and often still lower.f Where the per- 
centage of fraternity’ men is small the 
purely social idea prevails, the man’s 
tailor is a prominent factor in his eligibil- 
ity, real personal worth tends to be dis- 
regarded, the literary and educational 
side of the chapter is not strongly de- 
veloped. | We understand, then, why the 
fraternities are so generally lauded in 
the East, while in the West and South 
they have been so often forbidden by fac- 
ulties and even by State law. This brings 
up the question of their legal right to 
live, perhaps not entirely pertinent to a 
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discussion of their moral right, yet of in- 
terest in itself and beyond that as regards 
the possibility of abolishing them by other 
than suasion, should abolishment be 
found desirable. 

< The Supreme Courts of California and 
) Indiana have decided that they cannot 
' be forbidden in State universities, that a 
' college regulation to such effect discrim- 
inates against a “class of citizens” and 
is unconstitutional. This in response to 
suits brought by students at the Uni- 
versity of California and Purdue Uni- 
versity, the State scientific institution 
of Indiana, the legislature having for- 
bidden fraternities at the University of 
California, the trustees at Purdue. The 
decisions stated that the fact of fraternity 
membership should be no more recog- 
nized by the faculty than Masonic mem- 
bership is recognized by civil authori- 
ties. Yet after this decision, the State 
universities of Illinois and Missouri 
banned fraternities for periods of ten and 
twenty years,and even now various State 
universities deal with them as bodies in- 
stead of individuals, overlooking the 
fact, often deeply resented by non-frater- 
nity students, that to recognize them even 
to punish them is recognition and be- 
comes the basis of demands for privi- 
leges. It is of course apparent that pri- 
vate colleges can deal with them as they 
please, that State law can neither pro- 
hibit nor protect them in private colleges 
any more than it can interfere with con- 
ditions of membership imposed by 
churches. 

Some four or five years ago, an anti- 
fraternity movement was started in the 
University of Arkansas and a league 
formed that extended to many Southern 
colleges, State and denominational. In 
Arkansas, the league’succeeded in se- 
curing the passage of a law banishing 
fraternities from the State university, for- 
bidding fraternity men to hold faculty 
positions, and fraternity students from 
receiving any university honor, this sec- 
ond redundant provision intending to 
cover fraternity men initiated before 
their chapters were dispersed and who 
came from other colleges. Yet the fra- 
ternities continue to exist; some of them 
even own chapter houses. The faculty 
elects to consider that the honors for- 
bidden the fraternity men shall mean of- 
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fice above first lieutenant in the univer- 
sity battalion! The Attorney General has 
pronounced the law unconstitutional, 
but it remains on the statute book, which 
suits the anti-fraternity element, and is 
ignored, which suits the fraternity ele- 
ment. In Mississippi, the work of the 
league resulted in a law banishing fra- 
ternities, but this was rescinded by the 
same session which passed it, leaving 
the fraternities operating under onerous 
restrictions, but still alive. 

It is customary, in repelling criticisms 
of the fraternity system, to recount, as I 
have done, somewhat of the opposition 
the system has encountered and the way 
it has triumphed, presumably proving 
that opposition to it was founded upon 
ignorance and vanished when the real 
character and aims of the system became 
thoroughly realized. Oberlin and Prince- 
ton are now the only important colleges 
that forbid fraternities, and, save in‘the 
non-essential matter of a Greek name, 
Princeton’s clubs are indistinguishable 
from fraternities. 

Today the majority of the fraternity 
chapters occupy houses, and if they do 
not in all instances own the house, it is 

safe to say they are accumulating funds 
to purchase or build. The chapter-house 
feature is made much of by the educators 
who commend fraternities. Managing 
the house gives the members both a sense 
of responsibility and business experience. 
The discipline acquired in adjusting your 
temper to that of the other members of 
the common household is valuable, the 
necessity of managing some of your 
mates teaches tact. In the matter of 
“rushing,” as the campaign for new 
members is called, you learn to make up 
your mind about men quickly, to judge 
quickly. Again, you exercise tact in 
making a favorable impression upon the 
man you rush, and if you have a personal 
interest in him, in seeing that he makes 
a favorable impression upon the society. 
To be sure, tact here is likely to degen- 
erate into finesse, In some institutions 
the fraternity will give you a good deal 
of political training, tho in general fra- 
ternities are far less in politics than is 
popularly imagined. In some _ institu- 
tions they hog all of the offices and por- 
tion them out among the various chap- 
ters, leaving the independent students 
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very little. But this is rather looked 
down upon in most colleges, and the fra- 
ternity men enter politics entirely as in- 
dividuals. There is much training in 
diplomacy in the smaller and medium- 
sized institutions. In the very large in- 
stitutions the fraternites are somewhat 
lost. Each lives to itself a great deal, an 
isolated monastic community. But in the 
institutions small enough for the stu- 
dents to know each other there is the 
same contest among fraternities that 
there is among the European powers. 
The balance of power must be main- 
tained. The strong must not get too 
strong and the weak must be bolstered 
up. 

In general, the life in the chapter 
houses is morally good. Few chapters 
permit drinking and gambling on the 
chapter premises. Some whole fraterni- 
ties are fast and brag of it as their proud- 
est glory. Andrew D. White, a strong 
defender of fraternities, always made an 
exception of one, which he mentioned 
by name. It is true that some fraterni- 
ties never try to make their chapters be- 
have, that some try all the time and 
others attempt it sporadically. My own 
is one of the sporades. Under some 
presidents, a close watch is kept upon all 
chapters and the “sporty” ones are 
called to time; threatened, sometimes. 
We have more lively chapters than the 
average, and yet, thanks to a pretty close 
supervision by the fraternity council, the 
society is far from being the worst be- 
haved. Without exception, every soci- 
ety has some disorderly chapters. Some 
chapters are disorderly year after year, 
choose their members from the sporting 
element; others pass into temporary oc- 
cultation and out again. Frequently a 
chapter which could hardly be called a 
circumspect organization is collectively 
better than the average of its component 
individuals. Even a lot of pretty bad 
fellows can often be kept within some 
sort of bounds through fear of injuring 
the reputation of the society. Fraterni- 
ties are really quite strong on prudential 
morality. However, the very great in- 
sistence upon prudential morality may 
make the member fall into the bad habit 
of looking at every moral problem from 
no other side than that of expediency. 
Taken by and large, the fraternity does 
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not corrupt the conduct of its members. 
If it is at all open to the charge of dis- 
orderly behavior, that is because it is 
composed of men who would incline to 
frivolity even if no such thing as.a fra- 
ternity existed. In the colleges where 
the percentage of fraternity men is sixty 
and less, the members are from the 
wealthier students. They have more 
money than they need, have been in- 
dulged at home, perhaps have an ex- 
ample in their parents before them. In 
college and out, virtue often springs 
from a narrow purse. The fraternities 
merely collect a moneyed element which 
would in whatsoever event study less 
and play more than the poorer students. 
It must be admitted, tho, that in the fra- 
ternity you are often tied to men you 
would repudiate in a state of free society ; 
must countenance, condone, and palliate 
the conduct of boors and drunkards, if 
such there be in your society, and they 
certainly do get in at times. Such men 
may be expelled, but an expulsion al- 
ways seems a travesty upon your oaths. 
Some of the strongest societies expel 
men very casily. Others almost never 
expel a man, no matter what he does. 
In my own society, only conduct sé bad, 
so disgraceful that a father would turn 
his own son from his door will cause a 
chapter to cast out a member. Tho 
this results in the retention of some un- 
worthy members, I must say I like this 
strong sense of brotherhood and believe 
the society is better for it after all. The 
ties of blood are seldom stronger. 

One is unpleasantly aware in giving 
the good points of the fraternity system 
that he is talking solely of the benefits it 
confers upon its own members, that it is 
purely selfish, that often its members have 
more pleasures than other men because 
thru it these other men have fewer. It 
is perhaps significant of a decay of true 
Americanism that the long line of emi- 
nent gentlemen who defend the fraterni- 
ties so warmly, almost apoplectically, 
calmly ignore this. 

Some educators affect to see in the 
chapter-houses grouped about the uni- 
versity an approximation to the English 
university system of separate colleges. 
This is not so far-fetched as might appear 
at first blush. Each chapter is more than 
the twenty or thirty lads in college. It is 
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a strongly bound unit of several hundred 
men of all ages. As the English uni- 
versity graduate is an alumnus not only 
of the university, but of some constituent 
college, so is the fraternity alumnus not 
only an alumnus of the college, but of his 
chapter. The chapter performs a valu- 
able service in keeping him interested in 
the college. As a contributor tothe 
house-fund, he has a vital interest in 
something connected with his alma mater. 
Once or twice each year he gets a circular 
letter from the chapter with news of the 
college and alumni. His record is kept 
by the chapter. It is a clearing house for 
information concerning all of its mem- 
bers. No matter how long he has been 
away, he finds somebody in the college 
town who knows who he is, who is glad 
to see him. His name has been read in 
the old minute books. Traditions con- 
cerning him have been told around the 
fireplace, and he out of college these 
twenty-five years, perhaps. When he en- 
ters the chapter-house, he gets a warm 
clasp of the hand. The boys proceed to 
pick out his picture in the groups hang- 
ing on the wall. In my chapter they call 
you by your old college nickname, or 
by your given name, unless you are 
too frostily dignified, and make you a 
boy again with them, an elder brother, 
but a brother. When I go into the house 
of my chapter and they call me, fifteen 
years out of college, by my given name, 
it warms the cockles of my heart and my 
blood flows faster. Your old college 
name in the mouths of college boys. How 
sweet it is! Here is time defied, here is 
the one place in the world where the 
fountain sought by Ponce de Leon ever 
flows, perpetual youth realized. The 
chapter is eternally young, eternally joy- 
ous, and to have an eternal welcome to it 
is a precious privilege. 

In some chapters there are literary ex- 
ercises. Complete success in this respect 
means complete supplanting of the old 
open literary society, so this cannot be 
argued as a plea for the fraternity. It is 
not a desirable substitution. In a great 
many chapters there is a system of super- 
vision over the class work of members. 
In some this merely takes the form of a 
“class officer” chosen to Jook after men 
who are lagging, who counsel with him 
and his instructors, get his marks, which 
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perhaps are read in meeting. But in 
some few chapters the marks of all mem- 
bers are read in meeting; there is per- 
sonal exhortation and appeal to personal 
and fraternity pride. The chapters which 
do this have made remarkable records in 
scholarship, and wherever you find one 
that has carried on the system long—and 
some have been doing it for half a cen- 
tury, have half a century’s marks in their 
archives—you will find that the alumni 
list has a notable number of scholars and 
distinguished men of affairs. Every 
chapter teaches social polish, taste in 
dress, savoir faire. Whatever else they 
fail to do, they all certainly do this. 

In my own case, my fraternity has sec- 
onded the education given by my college. 
I do not refer to the chapter, but to the 
fraternity, which is one of the nine or ten 
fraternities which can truthfully call it- 
self “national.” I know that several fra- 
ternities in nowise entitled to this desig- 
nation, thin lines strung along our North- 
ern border, with cool effrontery claim it. 
Geography is not debatable. One may 
speak disrespectfully of the equator, but 
hardly call its location into question. The 
sectional. fraternities, until recently, 
bragged of their sectionalism. There 
were no noble men but New Englanders, 
New Yorkers and Pennsylvania Dutch. 
They had no part in that very substantial 
work of uniting all sections of the land 
performed by the national fraternities. 
Their lack of catholicity is now seen to 
be a disadvantage, and occasionally the 
organizations which a decade ago got 
into a fine fury of contempt for those 
which had chapters in Dixie, or could 
consider the barbarous West, are now 
from their hyperborean fastnesses pro- 
claiming themselves “national.” I have 
found the gatherings of my fraternity, 
with their hundreds of educated men 
drawn from every section of the country, 
highly instructive. The resulting ac- 
quaintance and friendships have made 
me know the country as I never other- 
wise could. In a material way, my mem- 
bership has been a social advantage, has 
brought me into the life of many com- 
munities. 

In the Central States and South you 
find that the public is surprisingly fa- 
miliar with fraternity badges and inclined 
to accept them as social guarantees, that 
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is, if the society is represented in that 
section. The sectional fraternity mem- 
ber is here at a disadvantage. The name 
of his society, perhaps famous in the sec- 
tion where it exists, means nothing in the 
region where fraternities mean most. The 
fact of membership not only means a 
kindly reception by members of your own 
society, but members of other societies 
also. Individually, of course. You would 
not introduce yourself to a chapter of 
another fraternity, but in traveling you 
may approach an individual, or in meet- 
ing him in the ordinary way you find it 
makes a difference. The fraternities are 
broken up into alliances, groups. Most 
of these groups run in threes. While the 
individual chapters may squabble, the al- 
lied fraternities as a whole stand by one 
another, say nice things of one another, 
and tell how much better their group is 
than some other group. My own group is 
a very large one. It includes all but one 
of the national fraternities, which is par- 
tially included in another alliance, tho 
logic forces it in with the rest of its class. 
As the national fraternities had to meet 
widespread criticism for their policy of 
wide extension, and as they now feel that 
their judgment has been triumphantly 
vindicated, the alliance begun in times of 
trial and continued in the hour of proud 
victory has drawn them together into a 
closer union than exists in any other 
group. I have personally found this for- 
tunate, since it has enabled me to know 
many people from many parts of America 
whom I never otherwise could have 
known. It is true that outside my group 
I have sometimes found that a chill recep- 
tion met me from a member of another, 
but as this frigidity is found in but a 
small section and my life has not been 
parochial, I am quite satisfied to belong 
to a society which believes that men from 
Maine and Texas, Minnesota and Louisi- 
ana are equally worthy of enrollment in 
its ranks. 

I said I thought the fraternity system 
was about to enter a period of criticism 
and perhaps attack, that it would have to 
defend its reputation, if not its life. 

A movement has been gaining force 
for over a year now against the amaz- 
ing raft of pestiferous little high-school 
and even grammar-school fraternities, 
presenting as they do nearly all of the 


evils and very few of the virtues of the 
college societies. The daily press of the 
country has made onslaught, in city af- 
ter city the boards of education have for- 
bidden them, and woman’s clubs of every 
degree have passed adverse resolutions 
upon them. It has been so easy to 
sweep them away, so surprisingly easy, 
that the opponents of the college society 
will take courage. When the public has 
heard all the allegations against them, it 
seems impossible that the question will 
not be asked if the college societies are 
not guilty of some of the things which 
have caused the abolishment of their 
high-school imitators. The inquiry will 
surely extend to the college society, 


whose membership cheapened, whose - 


badge discredited by these inane organ- 
izations, will shortly find its repose if 
not existence threatened by these soci- 
eties which have already taken away the 
chief value of the visible token of mem- 
bership, its indication of the college man. 
I take this to be the reason why you so 
seldom see the college fraternity badge 
now in the North. The high-school fra- 
ternity has not yet invaded the South. 

The nation is beginning a war upon 
privilege. We were almost on the verge 
of vehmgerichte, of carbonarii. New 
Harmodiuses and Aristogeitons would 
soon have been killing our new Pisis- 
tratide. But we have begun the move- 
ment thru forms of law. The privileged 
organizations in college must answer the 
questions that privilege will be asked 
everywhere. In the attempt to restore 
democracy the Greek letter fraternity, in 
the form in which it exists at present, 
will have something to reckon with. If 
the malignant growth of narrowness and 
class feeling is so entwined about its vitals 
that no surgical operation can remove it 
without endangering the subject’s life, it 
will remain to cause death ultimately. 

As for myself, I am a disciple of the 
French Revolution. As such, I really 
have no place in defending the Greek 
letter fraternity system. And yet I love 
my fraternity, I love my chapter. As I 
think what they have meant to me, I 
feel the force of Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s words when asked to write a de- 
fence of his fraternity: “Defend my 


fraternity! I could as soon think of de-. 


fending the sunlight, and I cannot get 
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myself into the proper mood to do 
either.” As a disciple of the French 
Revolution and a believer in the brother- 
hood larger than the largest college 
fraternity, I would that the college fra- 
ternity might be for all. Much as I 
love my fraternity, I deplore the re- 
actionary tendencies for which the sys- 
tem stands. We can never rid the 
world of selfishness, of privileges, but 
if we could keep one corner of it free 
for noble ideals, if college could still 
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be a place of noble illusions, life would 
be better in this country. In monarchical 
Britain, in despotic Russia, the uni- 
versity has been the well-spring of de- 
mocracy that has refreshed the nation. 
Alas, in this country the Greek letter 
fraternity sullies the fount. I dismiss as 
matters of no moment, and not worthy 
the time to explain or refute them, all 
things else said against the system in the 
face of this most serious charge that it 
vitiates the spirit of college democracy. 


The Christ of the Andes 


BY SENORA ANGELA DE OLEVEIRA CESAR DE COSTA 


[It will be a pleasure to our readers to read the story of the extraordinary monument 













to eternal peace erected on the summit of the Andes, and on the border-line between Chile 
and Argentina. This colossal statue of Christ, lifted nearly three miles above the level of the 
sea, commemorates the conclusion of the most remarkable treaty of peace and arbitration 
ever made between two spirited nations, one which is accepted as the example to the world. 
The statue is cast from bronze of old cannon which the Spaniards left at the time of Ar- 
gentine independence. The sculptur is a young native of Argentina, Mateo Alonso. On the 
monument is the inscription: ‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than Chileans 
and Argentines shall break the peace which, at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they have 
sworn to maintain.” The conception of such a monument came from the hearts of Bishop 
Benavente and Sefiora de Costa, and it was she who, as President of the Christian Mothers’ 
Association of Buenos Ayres, undertook the work of securing funds and having the statue 
created. This was accomplished, and it was set up March 13, 1904. e are glad to be able 
to give a portrait of Sefiora de Costa. We shall be happy to send to her any contribution 
that our readers may wish to make to the humanitarian purpose connected with the monu- 
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HE erection of a monument com- 
7 memorative of the international 
peace between Argentines and 
Chileans was a logical outcome of the 
events which were being unfolded on one 
side and the other of the Andes. 

War seemed inevitable: diplomatic 
methods having proved insufficient, there 
seemed no other way for the solution of 
the question of boundaries than that of 
the ultima ratio of force. In order that 
the national frontiers should be defined, 
it was necessary to stain with human 
blood that strip of disputed territory upon 
the crest of the Andes. The armies were 
ready to begin the campaign; the navies 
equipped to put out to sea. 

At the supreme moment of giving the 
signal to advance, the oppressive sense 
of the tremendous responsibilities which 
war imposes obliged the public men of 
that side and this of the Andes to medi- 
tate upon the disastrous consequences of 
the solution by arms. 

The question having been lifted to this 


plane of calculations and probabilities, 
reason must needs triumph over the im- 
pulses of passion. Chileans and Argen- 
tines rising above the vainglory of na- 
tional self-love, renounced the solution 
by force, and instead of asking the de- 
cision of the dispute from the uncon- 
scious and brutal mouths of cannons 
agreed to receive it from the lips of an 
international tribunal. 

The ultimate end of war—but one 
which war does not always realize—is the 
triumph of reason and justice. And 
here reason and justice triumphed with- 
out tears, or blood, or barbarous horrors. 
What victory more worthy to be immor- 
talized in marble and bronze? 

The penetrating idea of the commem- 
orative monument was in the national at- 
mosphere, and I had but to condense it 
in my spirit to give it tangible form. If 
the idea is mine, it is in the same way as 
belongs to the sculptor the statue which 
he brings forth from the block of mar- 
ble where it was sleeping invisible; and 
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I even dare to think that the idea had to 
issue from the brain of a woman, be- 
cause it is an idea of sentiment, and in 
all time men have reproached us for 
thinking with the heart. 

Moreover, everything which tends to 
perpetuate peace by its prestige and 
glorification specially interests and af- 
fects us women—that is to say the 
mothers, wives, daughters, the betrothed 
of those who must fall sacrificed on the 
battlefields. War may dazzle men with 
its lightning flashes of military glory. 
For us women it represents only tears 
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and pain; that is why the Latin poet called 
it “accursed by mothers.” 

The erection of the monument to inter- 
national peace gave rise to these addi- 
tional questions: What character shall 
the monument have? Where shall it be 
placed? What shall it represent as a 
symbol ? 

Thereupon, that it might have its real 
significance, it must be of official char- 
acter and raised by the Argentines and 
Chileans, represented by their respective 
Governments. And thus being interna- 
tional, where should it be placed if not 

















Sefiora de Costa. 























The Statue of Christ. 
the day when it was accepted as an 
Monument. 


From a photograph taken on 
nternational 


on the boundary line of the two nations, 
and on the summit of that mountain 
range which had seemed destined to 
serve as a theater for the exploits of the 
heroes of war? 

The object of the monument is to glor- 
ify peace, justice, human brotherhood ; 
and who could better personify those vir- 
tues than He who preached them in His 
life with divine words and _ sanctified 
them with His death in the martyrdom of 
the cross? Who could more rightfully 
occupy the highest summit on earth than 
He who for twenty centuries has occu- 
pied in the history of humanity that top- 
most summit which touches the sky and 
is called “Golgotha” ? 

In this way and from one deduction to 
another I succeeded in giving complete 
form to the idea of the monument to 
Peace represented in the Cristo Redentor 
(Christ the Redeemer), whose splendid 
statue was lying in this city, having been 
ordered by the illustrious Bishop of Cuyo, 
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Monsignor Marcolino Benavente, to 
commemorate the Holy Year (1902), 
and which, for lack of means, it had not 
been possible to place on the Inca-Bridge. 
(Bathing place in the mountains). 

But the idea is worth little or nothing 
unless it is transformed into a real ac- 
tion. 

For the rest, it may be said that I had 
to contend with obstacles which seemed 
insurmountable for a woman. But I 
have a moral quality which I may call 
Saxon: I am persistent and tenacious in 
all that I believe true, good or just. I 
have always thought that there is no 
force more powerful than an energetic 
will which knows how to desire with 
faith. 

Is it not with that secret that the great 
Republic of the North has discarded from 

















General View of the Monument as it Appears upon 
oe re of the Andes, 14,000 feet above Sea 
vel. 
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its political and scientific vocabulary the 
word “Impossible” ? 

I soon placed the idea under the au- 
spices of the religion represented by the 
first dignitaries of the Church, and of 
the social beneficence represented in the 
society of “Christian Mothers.” Accom- 
panied with such prestige, we knocked 
and not in vain at the doors of the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean authorities, who 
adopted the idea and took the responsi- 
bility of bringing it to fulfilment. 


travelers, surprised by the snow-storms 
of the Andes, perish every year during 
the winter for lack of timely and effec- 
tual assistance. ‘Christ the Redeemer,” 
who immovable from His pedestal of 
granite contemplates those dramas of de- 
spair and death, asks of all mankind the 
foundation in those solitary deserts of a 
humanitarian establishment similar to 
that of the Monks of Saint Bernard in 
the Alps. 

This is the work in which I am now 

















The Monument from a photograph taken immediately after the Ceremony of Unveiling on the 13th of 
March, 1904. 


The image of Christ is now standing 
on the summit of the Andes, as a symbol 
of brotherhood and peace among men. 
But that is not enough. Peace is the 
united expression of a divine religion, 
of love and charity. Where charity is 
lacking, the peace cannot be a true one, 
because it lacks that sentiment of human 
solidarity which makes us feel the mis- 
fortunes of others as our Own. There 
on that very lofty summit numbers of 


engaged, and which I pray that God will 
be pleased to grant. I have already the 
concession made in my name for the ac- 
complishment of that object of the nec- 
essary land for the foundation of the 
Monastery-Refuge. I do not doubt that 
the Argentine and Chilean Governments 
will lend their aid for its support and 
preservation; but I lack the money for 
the construction of the building, which 
needs to be of a material adequate to the 
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ends which it is to serve, and to the se- 
verities of temperature which it must 
sustain. 

It will be costly, but for the attain- 
ment of a work of mercy of humani- 
tarian character and so universal, it is 
requisite and to be hoped for that peo- 
ple of all nations shall contribute gen- 
erously to its realization. 

Climatic and meteorological observa- 
tories can also be built there, as it is one 
of the greatest hights reached by the foot 
of man (10,500 feet above sea-level ; the 
monument is at 13,000 feet). 

The first power that I meet on my way 
is the great, opulent and philanthropic 
Republic of the United States of the 
North, and with the confidence inspired 


by its proverbial generosity, I stretch 
forth my hand soliciting its pecuniary 
tribute towards the erection of the refuge 
in the Andes, commemorating the 
thought of Universal Peace. 

This will be another link in the fra- 
ternal chain that shall unite us, and “In 
union is strength.” 

You and your friends who are mak- 
ing so beneficent a propaganda on behalf 
of that religion of love and charity, hav- 
ing found the practical form, will assist 
me, I do not doubt, in imploring abundant 
help for the “Christ of the Andes.” I 
dare to hope that even the Government 
and the people of North America will 
not be indifferent to such an appeal, for 
the Love of our Lord! 


Buenos Ayres, ARGENTINA. 


The Legend of Ishtar 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


ISHTAR goes seeking the lost, 
On through the cold and the heat, 
Listening by night and by day 


For the sound of his feet. 


Queenly, gold-girdled and proud, 
She sues who was wont to command; 
Through the storm and the darkness she seeks 


For the touch of his hand. 


Gray grows the gloom of the dawn, 

Where the night lingers starless and wild, 
And her longing is fiercer than thirst 

For the lips of the child. 


At the sullen, shut portals of Death, 
In the black Halls of Silence and Pain, 
For the price of the crown that she wears 


She would clasp him again. 


Is it days, is it hours, is it years 
Since he left her to wander alone? 
Just to bend down her face on his hair 


She would barter her throne. 


Her jewels she flings at the gate; 
Her girdle, her sandals she gives, 
Her garment of gold, her gold hair, 


Just to know that he lives. 


One moment the portals unclose; 


One moment she sees him in bliss. 


QO. Ishtar, each mother on earth 
~ Would be beggared for this! 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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George Frederick Watts. 


From Barrington’s Reminiscences of George Frederick Watts. 


Macmillan Cov. 


George Frederick Watts 


Mrs. RussELL BARRINGTON first met 
George Frederick Watts in the studio of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti more than forty 
years ago. A few years later she received 
some painting lessons from him. Then 
she became his next-door neighbor, and 
for nearly thirty years, until Watts’s 
death in 1904, their friendship was of the 
closest and most intimate kind. Proba- 
bly from the fact of intimate associ- 
ation no other living person is so 
well qualified to tell what manner of 
man this great English artist was* ; and 





*G. F. 
Barrington. 


Watts. Reminiscences. By Mrs. Russell 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 





she has succeeded in giving us avery 
life-like portrait of the frail little man, 
who ‘looked as if he were not long for 
this world, whose slight physique was ai! 
but consumed by the fire of his genius, 
whose passion for work was the only 
passion he knew, and who yet lived to 
the ripe age of eighty-seven years, work- 
ing, working always, with astonishing 
productiveness, and creating colossal and 
wonderful “anthems” in form and color. 
She pictures him in his scant hours of 
rest and relaxation, when the light failed 
and he could no longer see to paint, as 
well as at work; shows him at his frugal 
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supper of “the cold remains of the dull 
little pudding made without sugar which 
had been hot for his dinner in the middle 
of the day, and a tumbler of milk mixed 
with barley water—Summer and Win- 
ter, never any change”; tells of his self- 
centred individuality in all his work, of 
his solitude—how he lived best in “the 
reposeful sense of seclusion and the mo- 
notony of the accustomed in all outward 
matters, which left his mind free to ab- 
sorb itself in work” ; of his diffidence, his 
constant self-depreciation, of the strain 
of sadness in him, of his tender-hearted 
sensitiveness, of his childlikeness in the 
enjoyment of simple pleasures, of his 
worry over the lack of money, of his love 
of nature, love of color, love of music; 
tells how he came to adopt Titian’s 
method of painting, and a thousand and 
one other things about him. And for the 
most part the things she tells are of more 
than passing interest to all who would 
understand and appreciate the genius of 
a remarkable man and a great artist, tho 
at times it must be admitted she rather 
overloads her pages with minor details. 
It does not take anywhere near all that 
she has written to convince the reader 
that Watts had a very distinct personal- 
ity, and was possessed of great charm. 
He wrote once that the two things his 
experience had proved to be worth living 
for were to do as much good as possible 
for humanity and to have friends. 

On the whole, the portrait Mrs. Bar- 
rington gives us recalls Mr. Chesterton’s 
paradox on Watts, that he was meek, but 
he claimed to inherit the earth, tho in all 
probability Mrs. Barrington herself 
would be rather shocked by that witti- 
cism. 

Thereis little direct criticism of Watts’s 
pictures, tho the author’s praise and ap- 
preciation are tempered by a recognition 
of some of the master’s faults, chief 
among which was his inability to let well 
enough alone—to realize when a good 
thing was finished; he would go on try- 
ing to improve his pictures until many of 
them were spoiled in the process. His 
great aim was “to give his entire life un- 
remittingly and with single-hearted ear- 
nestness to his work; to endeavor by so 
doing to substantiate ideas which he con- 
ceived might and ought to be expressed 
in the language of art; to use his gifts in 
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the cause of raising art to the same level 
of culture in England as that on which 
great poetry and great music stand; in 
fact, to bring the same high faculties of 
the human mind and spirit to bear on 
creations in painting and sculpture that 
are the sources of the more purely intel- 
lectual and abstract expressions in writ- 
ing and sound.” Only a few months be- 
fore he died he wrote, apropos of his dis- 
taste, “almost pain,” of finding himself 
forever being brought before the public 
notice, that he never wished nor worked 
for it, and if circumstances had permit- 
ted would have done his work as Pictor 
Ignotus, leaving it to say what it might 
when he should have done with it; and 
he added that he was full of maladies, 
some big enough to be serious, and others 
serious enough to be great inconven- 
iences, but he was able to work, and as 
eager to improve as ever, and that’s about 
all. He was then eighty-seven! 

The book is written pleasantly, inter- 
estingly, tho without any great distinc- 
tion of style—but it is only fair to add 
that there is no pretension of style. The 
book is illustrated with forty reproduc- 
tions, in color, in photogravure and in 
half-tone, mainly from lesser paintings, 
drawings and designs by Watts, most of 
which are in the possession of the author, 
and reproductions of which are probably 
not to be found elsewhere. 


a 
Religious Education 


The Crown Theological Library con- 
tains some of the most notable theologi- 
cal productions of recent years, such as 
the English translation of Professor 
Delitzsch’s “Babel und Bibel,’ Harnack’s 
“What is Christianity ?” and Herrmann’s 
“Faith and Morals.” With its latest 
volume this Library enters the field of re- 
ligious education." Eleven eminent pro- 
fessors and divines, all British. except 
Dr. Ladd, of Yale, contribute essays on 
the principles and methods of the re- 
ligious instruction of children. The 
writers represent widely different de- 
nominations and schools of thought; 
there is the Calvinistic Welshman, Dr. 





1Tue Cwitp anp Reticion. Eleven Essays by Prof. 
Henry Jones, M.A., Prof. George T. Ladd, DD. Rev. 
Canon H. Hensley Henson, B.D., and others. Edited 
by Thomas Stephens, B.A. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
























Cynddylan Jones, who finds it in his 
heart to write that children die because 
all “lie under guilt” ; Professor Beet, who 
is under the ban with the English Metho- 
dists; also a Swedenborgian, a Jewish 
Rabbi, as well as an Anglican, and 
an English Independent. Much that is 
enlightening and helpful is suggested, es- 
pecially by Professor Jones on “The 
Child and Heredity,” and by Dr. Ladd 
on “The Child’s Capacity for Religion,” 
but the volume as a whole reflects the 
confusion which characterizes present 
English thought on the subject of re- 
ligious education, and will be found 
somewhat disconcerting: by those seek- 
ing light on practical difficulties. The 
views most widely held in America find 
best expression in the excellent essay of 
Dr. Horton on “The Religious Training 
of Children in the Free Churches.” 

Dr. Brumbaugh, Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
is already known to many Sunday 
School teachers through his articles on 
teacher training in the “Sunday School 
Times.” These articles, with additional 
material, are now brought into book 
form.” They make a very good text-book 
in pedagogy for Sunday school teachers. 
Much of the reproach visited upon the 
Sunday school has been because the 
teachers have not known how to teach, 
and because they were usually persons 
who had not the smallest inkling of the 
principles of instruction which have be- 
come a commonplace with teachers in 
the day schools. Dr. Brumbaugh has 
endeavored to provide means to remedy 


this defect, and he has done his work ° 


well. The volume can be used either as 
a handbook for private study or a text- 
book for teachers’ classes. 

The Education Code of Great Britain, 
says: “The purpose of the public elemen- 
tary school is to form and strengthen 
the character, and to develop the intelli- 
gence of the children entrusted to it.” 
Mr. Waldegrave’s handbook,’ which is 
issued for the Moral Instruction League, 
is designed to assist teachers to form and 
strengthen character, and to make the 
teaching of morals in elementary schools 





2 Tue MAKING OF A TEACHER. By Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Ph.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday 
School Times Co. $1.00. 

3A Vm py HanpsBook OF Morar Lessons. Ar- 
ranged by A. J. Waldegrave. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.00. 
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effective anc interesting. While written 
especially for English use it will be found 
valuable and suggestive to any one whose 
duty is to take pains for the moral in- 
struction of children. The illustrations 
from history, biography and natural 
science alone give it a value above that 
of some more pretentious manuals. 


st 
Labor and the Present Regime 


Dr. Abbott in his latest volume’ gives 
us a running survey of the industrial 
problem, and thereupon considers its 
solution under three proposed plans— 
regulation, reorganization and regenera- 
tion. He believes, with Spencer, “that 
there is going on in our time a movement 
toward the dissolution of existing forms 
and a reorganization on what may per- 
haps not unfitly be termed a socialistic 
basis, and that this movement is irresist- 
ible.” But he is wholly unable to see 
in the coming changes the disaster pre- 
dicted by.the great Individualist philoso- 
pher. Rather he believes the movement 
“has in it the promise of an industrial 
prosperity and an intellectual, social and 
spiritual development far transcending 
any that past history has afforded.” Yet 
he separates himself sharply from the 
orthodox Socialists; and passing by po- 
litical regulation and economic reorgani- 
zation, he rests his hope mainly upon 
ethical regeneration. Christ, he asserts, 
did not “condemn the acquisition and 
accumulation of money. On the con- 
trary, He explicitly commended it.” 
What He condemned was “the notion 
that money or the things which money 
will obtain are to be valued for their own 
sake.” The ideal of society to which he 
looks forward is evidently one wherein 
the buying and selling propensities of 
humankind are nobly restrained by a con- 
stant reference to the teachings of Jesus. 

The Adams-Sumner volume on Labor 
Problems’ is excellent in many respects. 
It is professedly designed for under- 
graduates and teachers, but the general 
public may find in it also a range of sub- 
ject-matter and a felicity of treatment 
which should make it popular. Covering 





“1 THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. oy Lyman aoe 
(Levi Bull Lectures for 1905). Philadelphia: G. W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.00. 
2Lasor Prostems. A Text Book. = Thomas 
ew York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
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so wide a field, it must necessarily touch 
but briefly upon all but a few of its many 
topics. A carefully chosen bibliography, 
however, informs the student where he 
may read more exhaustively. The book 
will not escape criticism: its over-posi- 
tiveness on many controverted questions 
lays it open to the censure now of So- 
cialist and now of Individualist. A book 
professing exposition alone might well 
avoid decisions on disputed points, and 
fulfil its mission by giving, first, au- 
thenticated data, and then the contentions 
based thereon by the various schools, 
leaving the decision to the reader as a 
just judge leaves a verdict to a jury. 
The work closes with an expression of 
skepticism regarding panaceas. “We 
may be moving toward Socialism or we 
may be moving toward Anarchism,” it 
says; “but whithersoever we do move, 
Socialism, Anarchism and every other 
ism must stand or fall on the wisdom of 
its immediate proposals. The hope of 
the hour is in specific social reform.” 
All of which may be true intrinsically, 
and yet carry a false implication. So- 
ciety moves by “mutations,” in De 
Vries’s term, just as does Nature; and 
an impending “specific social reform” 
may be as revolutionary as the abroga- 
tion of the feudal privileges of the 
French nobles in 1789 or the abolition 
of slavery in 1863. The old phrase- 
ology of uniformitarianism, which has 
been worn threadbare in its application 
to sociology, must give way to a new 
one based on modern science, which now 
recognizes evolution per saltum. 


s 
The Autobiography of Andrew 
D. White* 


Time’s abstract and brief chronicle for 
the last three-quarters of a century is 
here presented, from within, by one who 
was precocious once, and has been com- 
petent always to understand and in- 
fluence it; and, as a result, we have an 
interesting and instructive book, but not 
a popular biography. 

The conception of the book is care- 
less if not loose, the material neither dis- 
ciplined nor homogeneous enough to win 
acceptance as literature, despite an ease 


2 vols. 


* AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW D. WHITE, 
$7.50. 


New York: The Century Co. 
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Andrew D. White. 


of style, richness of reference and trench- 
ancy of judgment that stimulate and en- 
tertain. 

In brief, this is not one book, but parts 
of several—a general repertory of lost 
things—political reminiscence, _histori- 
cal monographs, travel biography and 
autobiography—and would be much 
the better for the separation plainly in- 
dicated in the divisions of the subject- 
matter. In this it might appear to ex- 
hibit the defects of its method of com- 
position and publication (“at divers 
times, in sundry places”), and of the au- 
thor’s temperament and habits of work, 
enforced by peremptory occupations and 
the exactions of a delicate tho elastic 
health. Yet the book must be consulted 
and will be consulted with pleasure and 
with profit, both for material and person- 
al reasons. Here we have inside history, 
a diary of events, a gallery of men—if 
but the summary sketches of a traveler 
and social acquaintance, the agenda of a 
statesman and a scholar; and withal a 
crop of positive opinions, which seem to 
have played the part in this life that wild 
oats do in others. The book is practical, 
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sensible, efficient, the topics modern and 
important, and if at times there seems 
too singular a minuteness of record and 
impression, yet we must then remember 
that it is autobiography, written for the 
author’s “children and grandchildren.” 
Here is the record of a sustained and use- 
ful life, much mingled with its times; a 
nature ‘seminal rather than substantial, 
vital than muscular, more characterized 
by molecular energy than mass momen- 
tum ; yet ever effectual, enduring and ac- 
complishing, more than most, thro wise 
anticipation, timely initiative, quiet per- 
sistence and skilful social tact. Thru- 
out this career the person counted much, 
the sound mind, the trained and innate 
judgment, the cultivated taste, the early 
and enlarged experience of men and civ- 
ilizations—child of good fortune as he 
was, well born, well bred, accrediting for- 
tune also by industry and ideality as well 
as happy temperament. For faults, per- 
haps the author is too markedly pragmat- 
ical—over-clearly defining the influences 
upon him and derived from him, and too 
determined to instruct; roseate in his 
discernment and appreciation of persons 
and of tendencies, sanguine and even 
“easy” in his public judgments of con- 
genial individuals; yet acrid, pungent, 
positive enough in conscience, and not 
without plenty of pet antipathies, gener- 
ally justifiable, most unambiguously ex- 
pressed, and distinct social methods 
named and blamed. 

As stimulator and initiator, guide and 
director, overseer and organizer, and 
wholesale civilizer, he literally and spiri- 
tually has served the world, from the 
standpoint both of country and human- 
ity, in thought and act. Such men of 
tact and training, taste and insight of 
ideal principle and personal influence 
and power of practical manipulation, are 
too few always in our America, men of 
conviction earned and deserved, and 
with that passion that marked him from 
the beginning to enact their thoughts 
into the daily doings of their country- 
men and thus affect the fate if not con- 
trol the course of the American State. 
Our grateful praise should be propor- 
tioned to our need, which ever, alas! is 
greater than the majority perceive. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
the development and realization of the 





“Cornell Idea,” by which,the author says, 
“more than any other work of my life, I 
hope to be judged.” In the closing 
chapters we are given a review of the 
“Religious Development,” both of him- 
self and of the age (1832-1905), filled 
with extraordinary anecdotes, tart char- 
acterizations, churchmanship  exceed- 
ing broad and narrow, humanity entirely 
tolerant and genial; with the resultant 
impression of himself as a non-dogmat- 
ic, inwardly religious man, a believer in 
the Church and lover of its service, when 
done decently and in order, but unre- 
strained against sectarianism, vulgarity 
and sham. Moreover, these pages are 
enriched with reminiscences of many em- 
inent men, foremost among them the 
then hated Unitarians, Theodore Parker 
and Samuel J. May, as authors of his 
character and builders of his life, and 
comprising an admirably suggestive 
study of Bismarck, a royal eulogium of 
William II, the Roosevelt of Germany, 
an interesting interpretation of Pobiedo- 
nostseff, and a direct but unsympathetic 
portrait of Tolstoy. 

There are numerous anecdotes thru- 
out the book, some forced and throwing 
suspicion on the quality of humor in the 
author or on his judgment of his audi- 
ence, and scme extended ones of ludi- 
crous interest. And certain obsessing 
topics repeatedly appear ingrained thru 
much experience, namely, the sensation- 
mongering of the newspaper press, the 
prostitution of American citizenship, 
abroad and at home, deficiencies in the 
diplomatic service and in the opportuni- 
ties for instruction for public office, mob 
control of conventions, the prevalence of 
crime in America, the vulgarisms of re- 
vivals, the frantic yet self-defeating 
oppositions to progress of sectarian ig- 
norance and selfishness. Altogether 
this is a full book, with something for 
everybody, putting one in touch on many 
sides with modern times; an adequate 
narrative of an exceptional career, which 
yet owed more to personality than op- 
portunity, tho both were present; a 
character bent on action, easily exhausted, 
but “always at it,” adroit, tenacious and 
beneficient, using the resources of schol- 
arship and manners to the end; with 
purposes early perceived, clearly pur- 
sued, mainly attained ; a book, therefore, 
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that will do good, even as its author did 
good, and so doing, will fulfil, we are 
certainly sure, the dearest wishes of his 


heart. 
& 


The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Sidney McCall undertakes with ad- 
mirable courage to write a novel which 
shall be a portrayal of Japanese charac- 
ter in its nobler aspects. She has suc- 
ceeded in depicting a Japanese woman 
far above the geisha standards of John 
Luther Long and Onoto Watanna; but 
in her work one sees an unbounded ad- 
miration of traits not fully compre- 
hended, rather than a keen and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Japanese 
ideals and their visible exponents. But 
if she has not succeeded in exposing to 
our gaze the real soul of Japan, neither 
has any other novelist, and from the con- 
flict of Eastern and Western customs, 
ideals and virtues she has constructed a 
powerful romance, and the reader is 
made to comprehend and to sympathize 
with very diverse types of character. 
The book contains the materials for a 
much better Japanese tragedy than Be- 
lasco’s success, “The Darling of the 
Gods.” 

ed 


United States, 1607-1904. A History of Three 
Centuries of Progress in Population, In- 
dustry, Commerce and Civilization. Vol. 
II. Colonial Union. By W. E. Chancellor 
and F. W. Hewes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


The general character of this work 
was indicated in our review of the first 
volume. Messrs. Chancellor and Hewes 
have set out to produce a history of the 
United States by a system of division of 
labor. Mr. Hewes writes on the “ In- 
dustry ” of the period covered by a par- 
ticular volume, and Mr. Chancellor does 
the rest, which, however, is analyzed 
into “ Politics,’ “ War” and “ Civiliza- 
tion.” Thus in the present volume, 
which deals with “the historically neg- 
lected period from 1697 to 1774,” the 
section on “ Politics” is cut into 
chronologically parallel accounts of the 
Westward movement, of the growth of 
Colonial Union, of the~ Navigation acts, 
of the development of the Revolution- 
ary ideas in the Colonial mind and of 
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“political history ”—4. e., lists of Gov- 
ernors and their secretaries. At the out- 
set of their work the authors cast aside 
the burden of being scholarly. In Vol- 
ume I few exact citations of authorities 
were given, and in the present volume 
there are only two such cases. Notes of 
all sorts have declined in bulk from 
twelve pages in Volume I to five in the 
one under review. The lists of authori- 
ties—grouped for specific chapters in 
Volume I, but bunched together in this 
one—are almost invariably of secondary 
works. All this is, of course, acknowl- 
edged and even avowed by the authors; 
their work is to be that of composition: 
they are writers of history, not histor- 
ical investigators. They are, however, 
nothing of the sort. For, by the device 
of theme splitting, above described, they 
have gotten rid of the-great task of his- 
torical composition; that of narrative, 
the marshaling of multitudinous and va- 
ried forces to show their interaction and 
final synthesis in historical development. 
Messrs. Chancellor and Hewes have 
given us simple chronologies of events 
of a similar character. Thus the “ Per- 
spectives ” at the close of certain chap- 
ters are more valuable than the chapters 
themselves, being completer chronolo- 
gies. Of course, even chronologies have 
their value if they give us a store of new 
dates and facts, and such is the case with 
the chapters on industry, in so far as one 
can rely upon Mr. Hewes’s personal 
judgment as a statistician, for he never 
cites any authorities. Dark sayings, easy 
verdicts, drippings of philosophy and 
misquotations in the style of “ popular 
lecturers ” are characteristic of the book. 
A few examples will suffice: On page 14 
we learn that the slave trade gave Af- 
rica a setback of a thousand years. This 
assertion is followed by a homily on the 
evils flowing from greed for gold, such 
as sweatshops and stock exchanges (p. 
15). On page 19 we learn that the 
negro has affected us “negatively and 
reflexively rather than positively and ac- 
tively.” This sage remark should be put 
alongside the explanation of John Law’s 
career on page 121: Law’s father was a 
goldsmith, Law himself represents “ the 
swing of the pendulum to the opposite 
extreme.” Startling dicta abound. The 
sleep of a sentinel “ cost France Quebec 
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and the New World” (p. 276). “A 
clear plurality of the American people 
are either pure Scotch-Irish or have 
more of that blood than of any other ” 
(p. 39). Slavery is asserted on page 15 
to have been much crueler in the eigh- 
teenth century than in the nineteenth ” ; 
by way of proof it is asserted that one 
million slaves were imported by the Col- 
onists in the former century ; yet in 1760 


From 


they owned only 276,000. On page 206, 
however, we are relieved to learn that 
our feelings were harrowed up for noth- 
ing, since the heaviest importation of 
negroes took place between 1765 and 
1774, and in the latter years there were 
over 500,000 of them in the Colonies. 


Romance of the French ‘Abbeys. 
beth W. Champney. New York: 
Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

The author having found three 
volumes of romance in the chateaux of 
France, now turns her attention to the 
abbeys and has given us a pleasantly 
readable mixture of history and legend, 
of all that gives to architecture its hu- 


By Eliza- 
G. P. 
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man interest, just what is most interest- 
ing to those who visit them, as well as to 
those who cannot. Nine good photograv- 
ures from famous historical paintings, 
and a large number of architectural half- 
tones, one of which we borrow, illus- 
trate the handsome volume. As to its 
scope and contents we can do no better 
than to quote the author’s own words, 
that the reader will find 


FAS ays = «4 to ee ees Ce AY 
TOMB OF PHILIPPE POT. Formerly at the Abbey of Citeaux, now in the Louvre. 


Abbeys” (Putnam’s). 

“legends of the Saints Bernard and Francis 
from Clairvaux and the Abbey of Montma- 
jour; a tale of the Knights Hospitallers; a 
story of the ambition of one of the artisan 
monks of Cluny; an echo of the terror of the 
Inquisition, which lingers still about the dun- 
geon walls of Carcassone, and the portal of 
Saint Ouen; the tradition of the flowering of 
a woman’s love in the Gothic arches of the 
abbey church of Brou; a fantasy from Saint 
Denis of the childhood of Saint Louis; a 
burlesque from the playwrights of the miracle 
spectacles from Fécamp; chronicles of pas- 
sions which wrapped like flames the abbey 
fortresses of Vezelay and Mont Saint Michel 
during the strife of Huguenot and Leaguer; 
and from the lovely ruin of Saint Wandrille a 
story of the revival of faith in the Jesuit mis- 
a at a time when France was most faith- 
ess. 
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Chronicles of the City of Perugia; 1492- 
1503. Written by Francesco Matarazzo, 
translated by Edward Strachan Morgan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

A fascinating picture of the moral, 
social and religious conditions of society 
in a typical Italian city during the 
Renaissance. The fifteenth century lives 
in these pages, with its mixture of bar- 
barism and elegance, combats and pag- 
eants, blood and festival. The narra- 
tive of the old chronicler is woven about 
the Baglioni, the rulers of Perugia, the 
most famous condottieri in Italy, and 
equally renowned for strength, valor, 
beauty and crimes of the most hideous 
description. Indeed, most of the story is 
taken up with the bloodthirsty deeds to 
which the Baglioni seem impelled by a 
sort of fatality, now in fierce struggle 
with the burghers, now with hostile 
nobles, now with one another. It is their 
horrible family tragedies, especially, that 
throw such a sinister splendor—a sort of 
reflection of the destiny of the Atreidze 
—over the “high and mighty” Baglioni. 
It relates the period when the strenuous 
life was at its hottest degree of individual 
intensity ; and every member of this sur- 
prising family appears to deserve, so to 
speak, to have his own individual history, 
so distinctive are the details and shad- 
ings of every character. 

Fd 

Hours ina Library. Four vols. Free Think- 
ing and Plain Speaking. One vol. By 
Sir Leslie Stephen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 each. 

These are the first issues of a new edi- 
tion of the works of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen in eleven volumes, handsome 
books in print and binding. The Hours 
in a Library are familiar to all lovers of 
good literature, but the essays collected 
in the other volume have long been out 
of print. They consist mostly of trench- 
ant criticism of those Christians who 
cling to rites the meaning of which has 
departed, and who “interpret” to suit 
modern views the phases of creeds out- 
worn. In a preface Mr. James Bryce 
tells of the personality of this “ most 
lovable of men” as Lowell called him, 
and Mr. Herbert Paul discusses his lit- 
erary productions, with this conclusion: 

“With his sanity, his lucidity, his thorough- 
ness, his tolerance, his singular fairness of 
mind, Leslie Stephen is sure to rank among the 
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best critics of his generation. No judge whic 
ever sat upon the literary bench has held the 
moral standard higher or shown more rever- 
ence for goodness, whatever the outward form 
it assumed.” 


a 
The Library of Literary Criticism of English 
and American Authors. Edited by Charles 
Wells Moulton. Eight vols. Buffalo: The 
Moulton Publishing Co. $5.00 per volume. 
One of the most delightful of pastimes 
is to browse in a large library among 
the old reviews, especially enjoyable 
when one strikes the contemporary criti- 
cism of an author now ranked as classic 
sut when one wants to get the critical 
opinions about a particular author it in- 
volves long and tedious research, and 
some of the best things that have been 
said about him are liable to be missed 
after all. Mr. Moulton and his assist- 
ants have therefore saved us all a lot of 
time for collecting in these volumes criti- 
cisms, reviews, discussions and personal 
views upon all books of importance in 
English from 680 to 1904, except those 
by living authors. They are arranged 
chronologically, so it is an easy matter to 
turn to any author and see how the 
world has treated him from the time of 
his first appearance upon the stage to the 
present. Prefaced to each volume is a 
series of quotations on books and au- 
thors in general. As we have reviewed 
this work twice before while it was be- 
ing published [Vol. LIV, p. 1961; Vol. 
LV, p. 271], it will not be necessary to 
say more of it now that it is com- 
pleted. It is indispensable to the library 
of any educational institution where seri- 
ous work in nee is done. 


The Colonel’s Dream. By Charles W. Ches- 
nutt. 12mo. pp. 294. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

This is a Southern story, but not of 
the Before-the-War type. It is frankly 
up to the times, with the clash of races 
and the convict camp, and the decayed 
old gentry. The, Colonel of the Confed- 
erate army, hardly yet a man, goes to 
New York, gets wealth, returns to live 
in his native village, and tries to put in 
practice some of his acquired Northern 
ideas of thrift and fair treatment of all. 
He finds helpers ; there is a love romance ; 
but he fails, and, amid comedy and trag- 
edy, turns his back on his disappointment 
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and his parental home. The style is easy, 
apparently practiced, and the story does 
not lack for abundant incident, in which 
the relations of the races have full ex- 
pression. 


Je 
Mirabeau and the French Revolution. By 


Charles F. Warwick. Philadelphia: J. B. . 


Lippincott Co. $2.50. 


No busy merchant or lawyer untrained 
in mathematics and astronomy would 
have the temerity to while away odd 
moments writing a treatise on the 
planetary system, but there are many of 
them unversed in the methods of histor- 
ical research and exposition who have 
no hesitancy in publishing volumes on 
difficult historical themes. The French 
Revolution, so full of dramatic scenes 
and forceful characters, seems particu- 
larly alluring to these amateur excur- 
sionists into the realm of history. Un- 
deterred by the fate of many experiment- 
ers in literary exercises, Mr. Warwick 
has laid before a public, growing more 
exacting and discriminating every day, a 
book on Mirabeau and the French Revo- 
lution, which has neither scholarship nor 
style to commend it. The author’s rep- 
resentation of the revolution as the 
uprising of the most down-trodden and 
burdened people on the globe is wholly 
out of accord with the established facts 
as to the conditions in France when 


compared with those in other European. 


countries. Indeed, many scholars hazard 
the conjecture that the revolution hap- 
pened because the French were better 
off and more enlightened than the neigh- 
boring peoples. The Tennis Court Oath, 
the fall of the Bastille and the famous 
fourth of August call forth the expected 
quantity of rhetorical effusion. For Mr. 
Warwick, the scholars who have labori- 
ously worked up the economic and civil 
aspects of the revolution have all labored 
in vain. In the midst of the tangle of 
quotations from Mirakeau, contempo- 
raries and modern authors the reader 
will not secure a very clear impression 
of Mr. Warwick’s hero, save that “the 
world to-day recognizes his greatness 
and time will only add to its bulk and 
stature.” The style of the book is melo- 
dramatic and the illustrations are so im- 
possible that the temperate reviewer is 
at a loss for proper descriptive phrase- 


ology, 
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A History of Diplomacy in the International 
Development of Europe. Volume I. By 
David Jayne Hill. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

This is the first volume of a series 
on the History of European Diplomacy 
—a subject on which there exists no 
adequate treatise in any language, altho 
there are many valuable monographs on 
special periods. The work before us 
brings the subject down to the fourteenth 
century and is to be followed by vol- 
umes on. the diplomacy of the age of 
absolutism, the revolutionary era, the 
constitutional movements and commer- 
cial imperialism. So far as the first in- 
stallment of the work is concerned, the 
title is entirely misleading, for it is not 
a history of diplomacy, nor of diplomatic 
usages, nor of international relations, 
nor of the distinct beginning of any of 
these things. Contrary to the expecta- 
tion raised in the preface, it does not 
deal specially with the “ origin of those 
elements which together constitute the 
present public law and_ international 
usages of Europe.” It is in reality a 
description of the organization of Eu- 
rope under the Roman Empire and a 
story of the dissolution of that empire, 
the formation of barbarian kingdoms, the 
conflict of empire and papacy and the 
foundation of national systems. It is 
true that the history of diplomacy must 
be studied in connection with the rise of 
European States, but Mr. Hill’s work is 
too nearly like a political history of West- 
ern Europe from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to warrant the title which it 
bears. The student has a right to expect 
certain things of a history of diplomacy, 
but he will search in vain in this volume 
for satisfactory information on impor- 
tant topics like the relations of Rome 
with other nations, agreements and nego- 
tiations among nascent European States, 
the organization and conduct of the di- 
plomatic business of the medieval church, 
the early usages of embassies and the 
beginnings of “ foreign offices.” Even 
the most pertinent chapter on the de- 
velopment of Italian diplomacy is dis- 
appointing on account of the mass of de- 
tail relating to local politics. What Mr. 
Hill has written is accurate and readable 
enough for the most part, but it will not 
compare with the books by Bryce and 
Fisher, to say nothing of the erudite 
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works of French and German scholars. 
If the succeeding volumes are no more 
related to the general title which they 
bear it would be well to change it to “A 
Political History sa? at aaa 


Personal and Ideal Elements in Education. 
By Henry Churchill King. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The President of Oberlin College 
speaks of matters pertaining to education 
with the voice of authority backed by 
experience. His plea for less of the me- 
chanical and more of the personal in 
education is worth the attention of 
teachers and of all interested in the 
methods which are at this moment form- 
ing the future citizen. 

“We are in danger of forgetting that in 
education, in ethics, in religion, and in all 
true living, the most important facts are per- 
sons.” 

The liberality that cares for nothing is 

not breadth. Simplicity does not lie in 

a less complex environment, but in a 

spirit of discrimination, which unhesi- 

tatingly subordinates the inferior good 
to the higher and nobler ideal of con- 
duct. “The simplicity of high ideals, 
consistently and resolutely pursued, is 
possible to any college, in the midst of 
the most varied interests,” asserts Dr. 

King, and presumably he would say the 

same of the individual life. One of the 

best chapters is the one entitled “ A Ra- 
tional Fight for Character,” in which the 
advice is practical, sensible, wholesome, 
yet the banner of the ideal never dips to 
the dust of the highway. 

Js 


Dreams of Life—Miscellaneous Poems. By 
Timothy Thomas Fortune 12mo, pp. 192. 
New York: Fortune & Peterson. 

Many who have known of T. Thomas 
Fortune as editor of The New York Age 
and an active political leader among the 
colored people would not suspect the 
dash of sentiment that has expressed it- 
self in this selection from his poems. Mr. 
Fortune is a native of Florida and his 
verses celebrate the beauty and the his- 
tory of that oldest of our Atlantic colo- 
nies. There is in it not a bit of the in- 
dignation at racial injustice which he 
puts into his prose, and the reader would 
not suspect from his poems any morethan 
from his portrait that in his native State 
he would be a proscribed man. Several 
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of the poems are quite long stories of love 
triumphant or defeated by circumstances. 
One is a thoughtfully conceived elegy on 
his brother’s death. With some infelici- 
ties in the earlier poems, the usual con- 
struction of the verse is creditable for 
one whose main strength goes into other 
channels, and the spirit and tone are ex- 
cellent. We give one verse: 
“From hill to hill let Freedom ring! 
Let tyrants bend the knee! 
Why should the people have a king, 
When every man a king should be?” 


The Ethics of Imperialism. An Enquiry 


Whether Christian Ethics and Imperialism 
Are Antagonistic. By Albert R. Carman. 
Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.00. 
This is a defense of imperialism by 
the very radical method of discrediting 
altruism entirely as an ethical ideal and 
extolling egoism, personal and national, 
as the best of all possible principles. 
This, of course, leads to extreme liber- 
tarian views of social policy. The 
ground has been so often fought over 
before that the author has not been able 
to help us in what is, after all, the main 
problem, how we can become more al- 
truistic without sacrificing that minimum 
of egoism necessary to insure our own 
personal and national existence? 


Essays in Puritanism. By Andrew Macphail 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

“ The five essays which are contained 
in this book were first read before a 
company of artists who had the tradi- 
tional antipathy of their class toward the 
spirit of Puritanism,” says the author in 
his introductory Note, whether to ex- 
plain or excuse the rather smart and 
cocky tone with which he deals with the 
more rigid representatives of the move- 
ment, such as Jonathan Edwards. The 
religious spirit is evidently sealed to the 
writer; he ought never to undertake it. 
But with Margaret Fuller the airs of 
quizzical superiority which he feels 
obliged to adopt, apparently in deference 
to his audience, is not so much amiss; 
while with Walt Whitman he and his 
are in much better sympathy, and John 
Winthrop and John Wesley have been 
able to recommend themselves even to 
such exclusive company, presumably by 
virtue of their more or less practical 
activity, 
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Literary Notes. 


Lovers of Mark Twain will find in “Edi- 
torial Wild Oats,” a well illustrated reprint of 
his stories of journalism. (Harper’s, $1.00.) 


...-A series of papers on the familiar sub- 
ject “Do Wars Pay?” is presented by H 
Warner, a man who went thru the mill in the 
Civil War. (“Ethics of Force,” Ginn & Co.) 


...-The University Press of Cambridge 
(Macmillan, agent), publishes the Greek text 
of “Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians,” with 
copious notes and comments by G. G.. Findlay, 
D.D. The Greek text of “The Gospel of 
Mark,” intended for rapid reading in colleges, 
with notes and vocabulary by Prof. William 
Prentiss Drew, appears from the press of 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., of Boston. 


....Etymologists will find a treat in the new 
edition of Trench’s “English, Past and Pres- 
ent,” edited with emendations by A. Smith 
Palmer. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 75 cents.) 


.A good book to have in the house is 
“Helps and Hints in Nursing,” by Dr. 
Quentin Griffith, published by The John C. 
Winston Co., of Philadelphia. (Price, $1.50.) 


.“The Divine Comedy of Dante,” in- 
tended for those who have never read the 
poem, but would like to know something about 
it, contains four lectures by Walter L. Shel- 


don. (S. Burns Weston, Philadelphia, 50 
cents. ) 

... Those interested in Manzoni’s “I Pro- 
mesi Sposi” will find an interesting discussion 


of the novel by Giovanni Sforza, published 
by Ulrico Hoepli, of Milan. (“Brani Inediti.” 
Price, $1.60.) 


....The Laird & Lee Co., of Chicago, pub- 
lish a set of five graded Webster’s diction- 
aries. This set received the gold medal at the 
St. Louis Exposition, and they have been 
adopted in many of our public schools. The 
grades are the Elementary School Edition 
(30 cents), Intermediate School (42 cents). 
Student’s Common School (75 cents), High 
School and Collegiate ($1.50), and Library 
($2.50.) All are neatly printed, and con- 
venient in size and form. 


.Signor Alfredo Boccelli, a member of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and a con- 
tributor to THE INDEPENDENT, has published a 
volume of his short stories under the title of 
the principal one “Dall’ Alba al Tramonoto” 
(Libreria Editrice Nazionale, Milan. 60 
cents), and informs us that he will soon pub- 
lish a novel, “La Meta.” 


..In the diary of Samuel Pepys we have 
something like those glass anatomical models 
which enable us to study the structure of a 
man thru and thru. 
of autobiographies, 
written. in 


It is the most self-revealing 
; probably because it was 
cipher and not for publication. 
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Macmillans have compressed the eight vol- 
umes into one, the “Globe Edition,” selling for 
$1. 75, using the Braybrooke text, which ex- 
cises the most gossipy of live gossip. 


-Mr. Edward S. Wilson, for five years 
Marshal of Porto Rico, has given us some 
much needed information in his book on the 
“Political Development of Porto Rico” (pub- 
lished by F. J. Heer, Columbus, Ohio. $1.00.) 
He describes the conflict of parties before and 
since annexation, and explains the desires of 
the natives for a greater share in the Govern- 
ment, which he favors granting, both for our 
benefit and theirs. 


.“The Americans,” Professor Miinster- 
berg’s analysis of our national characteristics, 
which was. reviewed by Prof. James Bryce in 
our last issue, is published in the United 
States by McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, 
at $2.50. ‘a 


Pebbles 


CANDIDATE—I want to kiss the baby. 
Miss Antique—Er—I’m the youngest of the 
family—New York Sun. 


.. Willie to the circus went, 
He thought it was immense; 
His little heart went pitter-pat, 
For the excitement was in tents. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


....An architect remarked to a lady that he 
had been to see the great nave in the new 
church. The lady replied, “Don’t mention 
names; I know the man to whom you refer!” 

—Sacred Heart Review. 


.-“Do you still take a cold bath in the 
morning ?” 
“Not much, I don’t. There’s been some- 
thing the matter with our water pipes for two 
weeks, ha, ha, ha!”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NONCHALANCE. 


..If you wake up to find that your house 
is on fire, 
And in oceans of smoke you are drowned, 
Pause gayly and light your cigar in the 
flames, 
Ere you leap fifteen flights to the ground. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


.... News comes from Southern Kansas that a 
boy climbed a cornstalk to see how the sky and 
clouds looked and that now the stalk is grow- 
ing faster than the boy can climb down. The 
boy is clear out of sight. Three men have 
taken the contract for cutting down the stalk 
with axes to save the boy a horrible death by 
starving, but the stalk grows so rapidly that 
they can’t hit twice in the same place. The 
boy is living on green corn alone and has al- 
ready thrown down over four bushels of cobs. 
Even if the corn holds out there is still dan- 
ger that the boy will reach a hight where 
he will be frozen to death. There is some 
talk of attempting his rescue with a balloon.— 
Topeka Capital, 











Editorials 


The Anglo-Japanese Pact 


THE treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan is published, and it means, on the 
face of it, just this: That Britain will 
protect Japan’s rights in Korea, and that 
Japan will defend Britain’s rights in 
India. But it means more: That Great 
Britain and Japan will, between them, 
protect Asia. 

Japan fears that Russia, gathering 
her strength, and with Vladivostok just 
over the Korean border, smarting under 
her humiliation, with a tremendous 
army easily maintained at Harbin, and 
double-tracking the Siberian Railroad, 
will crowd eastward and southward until 
she can recover by arms what she has 
lost in war. This attempt the present 
agreement will frustrate. Japan will 
have a free hand to “control” Korea and 
develop her continental empire in the 
peninsula, frem which so much of her 
earliest culture came, and she must be 
protected from any Russian advance. 

Equally Russia is the Asiatic power 
which Great Britain has ever feared. 
Driven back from the farther East, Russia 
will certainly try to extend her borders 
elsewhere. It may be in the Balkan 
region, or it may be in Turkish Armenia, 
or it may be in Mongolia, or in Af- 
ghanistan or Persia. A direct Russian 
attack on British India is not to be soon 
expected, to be sure, for Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan are buffer states; but 
Russia has evidently been trying to 
secure control and entrance by way of 
railroads into Persia and Afghanistan. 
She borrowed money at three per cent. 
of France and loaned it to Persia at five 
per cent. for the various extravagances 
of the Shah of Persia, who has just been 
visiting St. Petersburg. When Russia 
shall begin to push downward thru 
Persia for a seaport about Mohammera, 
will Great Britain think her Indian Em- 
pire threatened? or when Russia begins 
to press Northern Afghanistan, and 
threatens Herat, will General Kitchener 
think it time to call on Japan for aid? 

Probably not in India itself. It is 
only as a last resort that England would 
think it needful to call for Japan’s help 
there; she can alone attend to any 


trouble on her frontier. She can raise 
any number of soldiers in India, good 
fighting men. But it may be noticed that 
just now India is not in the pleasantest 
mood. Lord Curzon has not had the 
love of the people; and the division of 
Bengal has angered the population so 
that the weapon of the boycott has been 
summoned against British goods. In a 
war with Russia Japan’s aid would be 
given elsewhere. 

But the purpose of this pact is not to 
provide for war, but by the display of 
united action to prevent war, and to keep 
possible enemies at bay. And here we 
must consider carefully the language of 
the treaty as it concerns India. It 
pledges Japan to aid Great Britain, not 
definitely when invasion of India is 
threatened, but when its neighborhood is 
threatened. The language is very in- 
definite, evidently purposely so. It 
speaks of “the region of India,” and “the 
proximity of the frontier.” Now what 
does that mean? Is Afghanistan the 
“region of India”? Is Persia in “prox- 
imity” to “the frontier”? It may very 
well be so; but if that is the case let us 
see how large is the task which the two 
powers have assumed. They really 
agree to defend all Japan, Korea, China, 
India, Burmah, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Beluchistan and Tibet, and we may in- 
clude Siam and Arabia, against foreign 
aggression; for all these countries are 
involved directly or indirectly in the 
terms of the treaty. It means, then, that 
Great Britain and Japan will do for 
Asia what the United States offers to do 
for the American continent. This is a 
dual Monroe Doctrine for Asia. 

Further, it shuts out wars of aggres- 
sion, just as we shut out wars of aggres- 
sion from our hemisphere. Consider 
what an engine this is for peace. It does 
not settle questions of dispute that might 
lead to war, as does The Hague, but it 
absolutely, and with sufficient power to 
back it, forbids war. Russia, Germany, 
France, are all warned off. If they 
grumble the pact says, in the words of 
John Milton to Salmasius, “Si non lubeat 
rumpatur.” “If they don’t like it they 
can lump it!” And Russia and Germany 
do not like it. Russia sees her chance 
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to revenge her defeats a few years later 
fade away; and Germany fears for her 
hold on Shantung. The treaty is a mag- 
nificent stroke of diplomacy, excellent 
for Japan, admirable for Great Britain, 
and good for the peace of the world. 
Japan, disappointed over her failure to 
get all she would out of the war, smart- 
ing because she was beaten in diplomacy 
by the wily Witte, may recover her 
cheerfulness and take pride again in her 
statecraft as well as in her arms. 

Now, why will not Germany, France 
and Great Britain unite to do the same 
service for Europe, and thus insure the 
permanent peace of the world? 


& 
The Quest of Diogenes 


THE spiral way of human progress 
has led mankind to a breezier level than 
that at which the peoples of antiquity 
lived and toiled and thought, but it has 
brought us round to the same side of 
the range that they occupied. Their 
problems are again the real problems. 
The medieval life, through which the 
race made its way between the downfall 
of classical antiquity and the modern 
age, was on another slope, under dif- 
ferent conditions, and it was different 
in itself. Our questions are no longer 
those of secular versus ecclesiastical 
power. They are questions of oligarchy 
versus democracy; of the rich versus 
the poor, of the citizen versus the 
grafter. And, that no feature of the 
repetition be lacking, our problems have 
suddenly resolved themselves into the 
fundamental quest of that ancient civili- 
zation. We have picked up the lantern 
of Diogenes, and are searching the 
town fora man. We are running with 
Jeremiah thru the streets and broad 
places, if we “can find a man, if there 
be any that doeth justly, that seeketh the 
truth.” 

There have been other times when the 
public has been profoundly shocked by 
revelations of the untrustworthiness of 
men: of high repute, to whom great pri- 
vate and. public responsibilities were 
committed. There was great humilia- 
tion and distress of mind when the scan- 
dals connected with the building of the 
Union Pacific Railroad impeached the 
good name of men prominent in the Na- 
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tional Congress. The Star Route frauds 
dragged more than one high name down 
to ruin and disgrace. The great bank 
malfeasances at Fall River, at Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere, and such failures 
as that of Grant & Ward, shook the con- 
fidence of thousands of plain folk in the 
integrity of men supposed to be above 
suspicion, and left everybody asking, 
Whom, then, can we trust? But all of 
these instances were trifling in compari- 
son with the rottenness that has been 
brought to light in the past two or three 
Making every allowance for 
prejudice and exaggeration, the facts 
that have been made public in the writ- 
ings of Miss Tarbell, of Mr. Lawson, 
and of Lincoln Steffens are shown by 
recent disclosures to be but the fringe 
of the terrible truth that even yet is 
probably not more than half known. 

What is to happen now that the facts 
are known? Shall we reform, or shall 
we merely try to be more clever? Shall 
we square our conduct with our profes- 
sions, or shall we study how to perfect 
the masks that we wear? Shall we be 
more open, or more secret? Shall we 
become more honest, or more skilful 
players of the double réle of Jekyll and 
Hyde? 

It all depends, most of our readers will 
perhaps be inclined to say, upon the de- 
gree of honesty actually surviving at the 
present moment in the population. If as 
a matter of fact nearly everybody is far 
gone in dishonesty, and is neither sorry 
nor ashamed, there is no help for us. 
We must go on from bad to worse, un- 
til our entire social system collapses. But 
if, on the contrary, there are more honest 
men and women than dishonest ones, we 
shall be able to bring wrong-doers to ac- 
count, and to re-establish both the stand- 
ards and the every-day practice of up- 
right and open dealing. 

All this is true as far as it goes, but 
it is not, we think, the whole truth. Be- 
sides a saving force of actual honesty in 
the population, two other virtues are 
needed to save the situation. Besides 
honesty we must have courage and open- 
ness of dealing, that is to say, publicity. 

Dishonesty cannot exist without con- 
cealment. Secret transactions are its 
opportunity. In politics, in business, in 
all the varied acts that make up personal 
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conduct, perfect openness means perfect 
integrity, everywhere and always. Se- 
crecy is the prime condition to the growth 
of disingenuousness, and disingenuous- 
ness is the parent of dishonesty. 

And what, then, is the parent of se- 
crecy? Why does any people take to the 
ways of concealment rather than to open- 
ness? The answer may be humiliating, 
but it is unmistakable. The parent of 
secrecy is timidity. People hide and lie 
when they are afraid that what they do 
will be condemned by their friends and 
the public, and are not brave enough to 
take their stand for what they propose to 
do, and to fight it out. It is not a pleas- 
ant confession to make, but we fear it 
must be made, that Americans of the 
present generation are not in a high de- 


gree intellectually and morally cour- 
ageous. Our European critics have been 


saying this of us for many years, and 
we have resented their criticism. It is 
time to ask ourselves whether they have 
not been more nearly right than we like 
to admit. We are complacent. We par- 
ticularly dislike what we call “a row.” 
We submit to imposition to a degree that 
awakens the Englishman’s contempt. If 
we had among us a university professor 
with the intellectual gifts of a Huxley, 
his colleagues would try to make him feel 
that he was an impracticable fool if he 
should try to write and speak as Huxley 
did. Perhaps the influence of Huxley was 
as bad as the English bishops thought it 
was; that is not the point that we are 
now considering. Right or wrong, for 
good or for evil, men absolutely fearless 
in saying what they think, do, from time 
to time, appear in Great Britain, as in 
France and in Germany. And for some 
reason or other they are scarce in the 
United States. We cannot help thinking 
that in this one fact we have an indica- 
tion of the fundamental cause of our 
present evil state. If Americans had the 
courage to speak their honest thoughts 
more fearlessly, we could count on a 
larger proportion of good and a smaller 
proportion of evil. 


& 
Asepsis and Antisepsis 
One thing that the Japanese delegate 
to the Fourteenth Convention of Mili- 
tarv Surgeons of the United States made 
very clear in his address was that asepsis 
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is ever so much better than antisepsis 
in preventing mortality from wounds; 
or, in other words,. that cleanliness be- 
forehand and care immediately after to 
avoid any contamination of the wounded 
surface is much more effective in pre- 
serving life than any amount of germi- 
cidal applications afterward. This dele- 
gate was no less a personage than Sur- 
geon-General Suzuki, of the Japanese 
Navy, and he declared that much of the 
Japanese success in the treatment of 
wounds received during the various 
naval conflicts of the war must be as- 
cribed to the fact that before every en- 
gagement it was absolutely ordered that 
each member of the crew should have a 
bath and put on perfectly clean under- 
garments. As can be well understood, 
in most shot wounds fragments of cloth- 
ing are carried into the wound, and this 
insistence on clean underclothing pre- 
vented many cases of blood poisoning 
that would otherwise have occurred from 
the presence of various kinds of germs 
on the clothing that had collected there 
from the air, and from the various ex- 
cretions of the individual. 

The principle thus enunciated by the 
Surgeon-General of the Japanese Navy 
was declared by Medical Director Jo- 
seph Wise, of the United States Navy, 
to be the most valuable contribution to 
naval surgery that has been made in 
modern times. In substance, it is not 
new, but is at least as old as the germ 
theory. Its application on a large scale 
in war, however, has never before sug- 
gested itself until these acute Orientals 
realized the possibility of carrying out 
their principles in practice. It has been 
a matter for no little gaiety among the 
nations to hear the account of the prepa- 
rations for a French duel. It is now 
well understood that French duellists, 
under the advice of the attending sur- 
geons on these occasions, take a very 
thoro bath before the sanguinary event 
and wear scrupulously aseptic clothing 
during its progress. It is generally un- 
derstood that the French duelling sur- 
geons of experience are accustomed to 
take every precaution that the duelling 
swords shall be made as carefully aseptic 
as if they were to be used as surgical in- 
struments. For instance, it is no longer 
considered the proper thing for a duel- 

















list to allow the point of his sword to 
touch the ground, nor is his second sup- 
posed to test the sharpness of the instru- 
ment by drawing his fingers along it. 
Of course, this almost sacrificial set of 
precautions for the French duel have 
been laughed at as Gallic over-particu- 
larity. As a matter of fact, however, 
this thoro introduction of asepsis into 
duelling has made that venerable institu- 
tion even more harmless than it ever was 
before. There is no doubt that many 
more of those wounded in sword duels in 
France would die as the result of blood 
poisoning only for the introduction of 
this very modern scientific régime. It 
would seem absurd on the face of it to 
suppose that such precautions could be 
adopted in a wholesale manner in time of 
war, yet this is just what the Japanese 
have accomplished, at least as regards 
their naval combatants. On shipboard it 
is not a difficult matter to insist on every 
combatant having a bath before the en- 
gagement is expected, and issuing to 
him a clean set of-underclothing. It is 
in the very simplicity of what has been 
thus accomplished that the triumph of 
Japanese ingenuity is best exhibited. 
There seems no doubt that further ap- 
plications of this principle of asepsis 
can be made and that even whole armies 
may, if this unfortunate business of war 
is to go on, be found carrying their bath- 
tubs to the field for the preliminary 
cleansing that will make wounds less 
fatal than before, as carefully as they 
now do their first aid packages and other 
humanitarian appliances. As it is, the 
cleanly habits of the Japanese soldiers 
seem to have been of the greatest possible 
help to their surgeons. During the war 
the Japanese lost a smaller proportion of 
their wounded than has ever before been 
known. The lesson of these facts for or- 
dinary life is not far to seek. Cleanli- 
ness is not only a cultured pleasure, but 
it is a protection against many ills and a 
source of prophylaxis against the most 
serious forms of wound complications 
when accidents occur. Now that modern 
life has become so much more dangerous 
than it used to be, cleanliness is the 
cheapest possible form of accident insur- 
ance policy. It is a complete exempli- 
fication of the truth of the proverb, 
that an ounce of prevention is worth 
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a pound of cure, and that it is bet- 
ter to keep a wound absolutely clean 
than to apply any remedy, however 
supposedly curative, or to depend on 
even the most powerful chemicals to 
cleanse it afterwards. Antisepsis is only 
a makeshift after infection has taken 
place. Asepsis is the principle which pre- 
vents infection and is the greatest of mod- 
ern life savers. 
& 


A Letter to the Churches 


BisHors and Synods have a way of 
sending occasional pastoral letters to their 
churches. Hardly a more useful or 
practical letter of the sort have we seen 
since Paul wrote to Corinth and to 
Timothy than one written by President 
William F. Warren, of Boston Univer- 
sity, to the Methodist Church, and printed 
in Zion’s Herald. We commend it to 
churches of every name, and wish it 
might be put in leaflet form for general 
circulation. 

It is the strangers among us, those 
who come to our shores a million a year, 
from Russia, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, Syria, and the rest, Slavs 
and Orientals, that he particularly con- 
siders. Why should they in their lone- 
liness be treated as strangers? Are they 
not Christian brethren? Look at a nor- 
mal, respectable Russian Slav. He never 
swears. He drinks less of his vodka 
than your New England grandfathers’s 
Puritan parson did of his rum and hard 
cider. He and his children have been 
baptized as Christians, have been in- 
structed in the Catechism, and at con- 
firmation ave solemnly renounced the 
Devil and all his works. They are, ac- 
cording to their knowledge, conscientious 
Christians. Not even when bathing do 
they remove the silver cross on the 
breast. Before eating or drinking they 
make the sign of the cross, or when pass- 
ing a church or an ikon of St. Paul or 
other sacred reminder ; that is they mean 
to recall the five wounds of our Lord. 
At every Holy Communion they rever- 
ently kiss the sacred body of our Lord 
represented on the ivory crucifix pre- 
sented to them, and, trusting in Christ, 
receive the bread and wine. Is not that 
man a Christian? Is he not to be re- 
ceived as such, sought out, invited 
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helped, treated as a brother in a strange 
land, gathered into the church in the 
most fraternal way? 

But to most of our people he is an 
alien, a barbarian, an object of fear and 
suspicion. Says President Warren: 


“In their narrow, native American preju- 
dices the mass of us too much resemble the 
Judaizing party in the days of St. Paul. The 
average Methodist is willing to consider these 
Oriental strangers human beings, and as such 
in need of Christ and His salvation. But he 
assumes that as yet they know next to noth- 
ing of the one or the other, and that what 
they do know only aggravates their guilt in 
the sight of God. If exceptionally earnest, he 
says that mission halls should be erected, mis- 
sionaries of the Boanerges type placed in 
them, and thus efforts made to deliver them 
from the power and service of Satan.” 


But this is not what they need, says 
President \Warren. They were praying 
people at home. They prayed as never 
before when they left their native land 
and its oppressions to find a land of 
liberty and comfort here. Shall they be 
treated as dangerous foes, called by op- 
probrious nicknames, and at best treated 
as children of Satan, these Oriental 
Christians, to be herded and converted 
as if they were pagans; these, who have 
come to us from their four-square cruci- 
form churches, with their gilded domes? 
Certainly they need to be received as 
brothers into our churches, welcomed as 
brothers from a far country. 

But how can we reach them? 
question President Warren addresses 
himself. We would we could quote the 
whole of his answer to a young, dis- 
couraged Methodist minister, who finds 
his people moving away, and the locality 
swamped with foreigners. He tells him 
how to find and reach them, how 
to learn their Christian faith, how to 
sympathize with them, how to take them 
into easy and speedy fellowship and 
gather their children. But this is a mat- 
ter of method and process, for which we 
must refer our readers to the article 
itself, which President Warren ought to 
make accessible to others besides the 
readers of a Boston Methodist paper. 

A colossal blunder and wrong of our 
fathers and ourselves has been our treat- 
ment of Christians from other lands, 
whom our nation, more Christian than 
our churches, has welcomed to citizen- 
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ship; but whom we, individually, have 
treated too often with aversion and con- 
tempt, and have not sought to welcome 
to our churches. We have forgotten the 
lesson of Moses: “If a stranger. so- 
journ with thee in your land, ye shall 
not do him wrong. The stranger that 
sojourneth with you shall be as the home- 
born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself. For ye were sojourners 
in the land of Egypt; I am Jehovah your 
God.” Perhaps those Jews of millen- 
niums ago were better Christians than 
we have been. 


& 


The Hungarian Breach 


TuHat the wise and honored Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary should 
have so sharply broken off conferences 
with the majority leaders of the Hun- 
garian Parliament is so contrary to his 
nature and manner that Hungarians and 
Austrians and other nations are sur- 
prised beyond measure. It seems omi- 
nous of a break between the two portions 
of the dual Empire, and even of such 
revolution as, by the help of Russia, 
failed in blood more than fifty years 
ago. The Hungarian leaders were hope- 
ful of a settlement of the questions at 
issue, and might even have yielded the 
bitter question of the use of the Hun- 
garian language in the Hungarian army. 
But the Emperor received them with the 
scantest courtesy, and seemed desirous 
of a rupture. He would not discuss 
with them, but gave them an ultimatum, 
with a warning and threat, and sent 
them to their chief enemy for further 
consultation or reply. When they went 
to Golochowski, the man who wanted 
Europe to form a bund against the 
United States, they demanded that a 
Hungarian be chosen to treat with 
them, and when one was appointed 
he delayed bringing the Emperor’s 
word, until angry and disgusted they 
left Vienna for Budapest. 

Hungary not only resents the Em- 
peror’s rudeness, but seems inclined to 
resist. It really looks like the absolute 
breaking of the tie, just as Sweden and 
Norway have separated completely. 

But let us look a little beyond the 
present moment and consider what are 

















the dangers that would threaten and 
may well prevent such a separation. It 
might involve a catastrophe. The 
breaking up of one of the great Em- 
pires of Europe would destroy the bal- 
ance of power, which has worked for 
peace. The danger of war between 
Austria and Hungary would be very 
great, and it is by no means clear where 
the victory would rest. Hungary has 
grown and developed more rapidly than 
Austria, but is not yet as strong as Aus- 
tria, especially as the latter commands 
the army, which, however, is about 
equally divided between Austria and 
Hungary, and it is not likely that the 
Hungarian regiments could be led to 
fight against their own country. But it 
must be remembered that Hungary is 
much more split up in language and re- 
ligion than is Austria. Out of its twenty 
million of population, a little less than 
half are Magyar by race, and the rest 
are divided between Germans, Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Ruthenians, Croatians and 
Servians. How willing they would all 
be to unite under Magyar lead is far 
from clear. But it now looks as if the 
Hungarians, who take the intellectual 
and political lead, would press the coun- 
try to an absolute separation. 

Still the fear now is, as it was in the 
days of the attempted revolution under 
the elder Kossuth, that neighboring na- 
tions would intervene. Yet the condi- 
tions are different from what they were 
in 1848. Russia is in no position to en- 
ter into another war. Indeed, the break- 
up of the Dual Monarchy might create 
such an unrest in the Balkan provinces 
that, while some might attach them- 
selves to Hungary, others might be 
drawn to Russia, which dearly wants 
an outlet on the Mediterranean. That 
would be the time for the attempt for 
a Balkan federation under the lead of 
Rumania and Bulgaria, but the forces 
for union with Hungary and Russia 
would be no less strong. 

On the other side we can hardly pre- 
sume that Germany would intervene to 
help Austria retain her union with Hun- 
gary. Indeed, Germany’s interests have 
long been for separation, and the con- 
sequent union of German Austria with 
the German Empire. All have been 
awaiting the death of Francis Joseph, 
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now seventy-five years old, for the time 
when the iealousy between the two 
Austrian kingdoms would provide the 
opportunity for consolidating all Ger- 
man-speaking peoples into one greater 
Empire. The addition of twenty-five 
million people to Germany, all one in 
race and language, would easily make 
William II supreme on the continent of 
Europe; and the possible enlargement 
of Hungary by the absorption of Ser- 
via, or even possibly Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania, would not for many years coun- 
terbalance the German strength. 

Would Hungary be a republic? That 
was the will of the people under Francis 
Kossuth, but the times were not then 
ripe. We should now expect the repub- 
lic, altho at present the monarchy is lit- 
tle more than a mere name. While 
Norway is looking now for the republic 
in the north, it would be a notable event 
for the opening century if in the south 
of Europe, against Russia and Ger- 
many. there might be created an ex- 
ample of liberty and equality, in form 
and principle as well as in substance. 


2 
The Railway Rate Question 


ConGREss will soon be at work again, 
and Mr. Roosevelt will again be asking 
for that railway rate legislation which the 
House approved. In the Senate the 
House bill was ignored, but Mr. Elkins’ 
committee has been making an investiga- 
tion. It is quite well understood that a 
majority of that committee have views on 
this question that are not in agreement 
with the President’s. That majority will 
not report a bill supporting the Presi- 
dent’s policy as to an increase of the Com- 
mission’s power. But it will, we think, 
propose additional legislation designed to 
prevent discrimination. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
supporters and those other Senators 
whose views are satisfactory to the rail- 
roads agree up to a certain point. Their 
agreement should cause the passage of a 
bill providing remedies for some evils. 
Let us see what these evils are and how 
they are related to the question concern- 
ing which these two groups disagree. 

Both would prevent discrimination be- 
tween shippers in its various forms—the 
secret payment of rebates, the unjust use 
of private car lines and of the charges ex- 
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acted for private car service, the dispro- 
portionate allowances for private side 
tracks and terminals, etc. Such discrimi- 
nation has been for eighteen years forbid- 
den by statute, but the original law and 
the supplementary and more specific laws 
more recently enacted have been violated 
persistently and flagrantly. A company 
that grants a rebate and a shipper who re- 
ceives it can be punished if the facts can 
be obtained and laid before a court. There 
is law for this, altho the punishment un- 
der the statute specifically dealing with 
rebating is inadequate. The punishment 
clauses should be amended, and the stat- 
ute should be enforced with vigor. It has 
not been so enforced. 

If private car lines are permitted to ex- 
ist, they should promptly be brought un- 
der the jurisdiction of, the Commission. 
It may be that if the question should be 
carried to a final test in the courts, an 
authoritative interpretation of existing 
law would place them under the Commis- 
sion’s control. But the owners of them 
now deny that the Commission has power 
to interfere with their practices. The con- 
troversy can be most easily and quickly 
settled by a new statute. Possibly the 
companies themselves should be required 
to carry on the business in which the pri- 
vate lines are engaged. At all events, the 
private cars should not escape the super- 
vision to which the business of the ordi- 
nary lines is subjected. Once clearly un- 
der the Commission’s jurisdiction, private 
car injustice will undoubtedly be a viola- 
tion of law. 

All private side tracks and terminals, 
and the corporations owning them, should 
be brought under the Commission, if there 
be any doubt as to their status. And the 
granting of rebates indirectly, by means 
of such devices, should then be prevented. 
Let the laws be so amended that every 
form of unjust discrimination will be 
clearly unlawful. Mr. Elkins and Mr. 
Foraker and those who stand with them 
should at once consent to such amend- 
ments as may be needed. They them- 
selves should propose the amendments, 
for they have expressed a desire to put an 
end to discrimination, and the railroad 
companies assert that they also would be 
glad to avoid every form of it. If the 
companies and the Senators in sympathy 
with them are sincere, they will set out at 
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the beginning of the session to place all 
rate favoritism under the ban of law 
which cannot be evaded. 

There remains to be considered the 
proposition that the Commission be em- 
powered to substitute (subject to judicial 
review) a reasonable rate for an open 
and published rate found, upon com- 
plaint, to be unreasonable. Here the two 
groups in the Senate do not agree. But 
before we consider this question, let us 
see what will be needed to make the 
amended laws against rate favoritism ef- 
fective. 

Much will be needed, and if the need 
be not satisfied the laws will be worth 
very little. Provision for detecting vio- 
lations of them must be made. Knowl- 
edge of unlawful rebating has heretofore 
been obtained as a rule by chance or by 
accident. After a company and a ship- 
per have made an unlawful agreement, is 
either one inclined to disclose the fact to 
an officer of the law or to a wronged 
competitor? Companies say that rebat- 
ing has ceased. Some of them have said 
this in past years, and subsequent events 
have proved that the assertion, with re- 
spect to their own practices, was untrue. 

Only by means of official inspection of 
the accounts and books can the laws 
against rebate favoritism be made ef- 
fective. President Stickney, of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, testified last week 
before the Commission. We find in the 
Chicago Tribune this report of what he 
said in the court room: 

“The first legislation needed is that which 
provides the necessary machinery for carrying 
out the laws we already have. It takes police 
to enforce a law. We need legislation that 
will create a police force for the enforcement 
of the present law. 

“We want Government auditors who can go 

into the railroad offices and find out from the 
books whether they are paying rebates, 
whether they are discriminating. If we are 
going to enforce the Interstate Commerce law 
we must have a Government police force for 
the purpose.” 
These are the opinions of a veteran rail- 
way officer, who has been building, or- 
ganizing, and managing railroads for 35 
years. They are in agreement with our 
own, expressed in these pages nearly a 
year ago. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt’s addresses on 
this subject show that in urging that the 
Commission be empowered to substitute 
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a reasonable rate for one found to be 
unreasonable, he has been moved, large- 
ly, if not chiefly, by a consideration of 
the injustice and manifold evils due to 
discrimination between shippers, to secret 
favoritism for the benefit of one at the 
expense of another or all others. There 
is law now for that, altho its scope should 
be extended and the penalties attached 
made heavier. The proposed grant of 
power to the Commission would relate, 
not to such violations of law, but to modi- 
fications of general open rates, which 
every shipper is required to pay, and 
with respect to which complaint has suc- 
cessfully been made that they are unrea- 
sonable, being improperly adjusted to 
certain commodities, or unjust to certain 
localities, or clearly objectionable on 
other grounds. The effect of this pro- 
posed legisiation upon general rate- 
making has been misrepresented by 
some. So far as it is designed to give 
force to decisions of the Commission 
which are now without force and easily 
evaded, and to prevent years of delay in 
the final establishment of any one of 
them, it is for the public good. It should 
be considered apart from the question of 
unlawful rebates and allowances and the 
measures by which these can be pre- 


vented. 
st 


Homesickness 


The following letters were exchanged 
between a Southern mother and her 
daughter, who had just entered a North- 


ern college: 

Dear Motuer.—I am awfully, awfully home- 
sick. I could die of loneliness. I cannot eat or 
sleep or talk with this lump of lead for a 
heart. I am frantic inside these brick walls. 
I have prayed to be delivered from this 
terrible agony, but it gets worse instead of 
better, etc. 


Dear DauGuHTER.—If it were not for the con- 
sequent difficulty we should have in keeping 
you in one of those narrow-minded, highly 
intellectual Northern schools, I should not 
care if you “flunked” every examination to the 
end of the chapter; but please remember that 
it is not the custom in your family to “flunk” 
the ups and downs of life. I have orphaned 


myself of our only child not that she may 
learn logarithms and the New England dialect, 
but chiefly that she may learn to know her- 
self in a new light, that she may practice the 
fine art of measuring her wit against new con- 
ditions, and that she may qualify herself with 
a broader sense of relationship to her other 
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kind; how really these Yankees are also our 
people and it is time more of the young among 
us acquired the peace and ease of kinship. 

But you are homesick for the familiar, and 
you have added to the sentimentality of your 
affliction by praying—and I have no doubt that 
you wept while you were about it. Prayer is 
a good thing, a needful thing, but do not mis- 
use God by asking for what he has already 
given you the sense to overcome. You might 
as well take peppermint for digestion as to 
pray about homesickness. . . . And what 
is the little matter of “brick walls” to a per- 
son endowed with spirit? Be sure of this, 
every woman at least has wings. It is their 
great compensation for being predestined to a 
life more or less confined. They find the ends 
of the earth in their own souls. But only one 
in ten thousand ever discovers this fact Be 
the one in your ten thousand. Find your 
wings and use them. Then the walls will be- 
come simply your very convenient, domestic 
roosting place, etc. 


Doubtless many such letters are being 
exchanged now, for this is the week when 
our young people have just poured into 
their college homes for the coming year. 
The boy is still in the glamour of high 
football aspirations. The young cape 
jessamine lady from the South has un- 
packed her gowns and her fellow poets. 
She has hung innumerable sentimental 
pictures upon the walls of her room and 
arranged her neck ribbons in the top 
drawer. The rose-maiden of the North 
has found her rain coat, golf sticks and 
chafing dish. Everything is propitious 
for another year of youth and happiness. 
Then suddenly the horror begins. It may 
be in the middle of the night, or at the 
first chapel exercises, even at the crowded 
tea-table, and it is a sensation of unutter- 
able loneliness, a sinking, seasick feeling 
in the very soul of man. The light goes 
out of the brightest morning, there is no 
taste to food, no sense of camaraderie be- 
tween the boy and the fellow who slapped 
him so kindly upon the back the first day 
and let him into the racket generally. He 
even hates the presumption of such un- 
founded fellowship. He does not care 
whether he gets on the Freshman team or 
not. He would not admit it for worlds, 
but what he really wants is a sight of the 
fire-lit living-room at home, and to hear 
the noise of his younger brothers quarrel- 
ing over some trifle. It is a clearly de- 
fined sissy failing of his manly heart, but 
he can no more help it than he can the 
color of his eyes. 

Meanwhile, the cape jessamine girl 
from the South is the most exquisite vis- 
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ion of woe to be seen anywhere as she 
lies upon her bangs in a pink dressing- 
gown, dissolved in tears. She is not 
weeping because she has been “condi- 
tioned” in “math” and in everything else 
possible. She is sick for the sight of a 
middle-aged mother-face, which she pic- 
tures upon the shaded veranda at home. 
She is remembering Tom, Dick and Harry 
who have loved her so faithfully all sum- 
mer, and to each of whom she is more or 
less frivolously “engaged.” And oh! if 
Katharine, her best girl friend, were only 
there, they could embrace and weep to- 
gether, which would be such a comfort. 
Nor has the young rose maiden from the 
North fared much better, altho she has 
played golf all day, looked every one 
calmly in the eye without shedding a tear, 
and eaten three square meals. She has 
preserved her “self-respect” by conceal- 
ing her forlornness with Spartan cour- 
age. She has written home serenely of 
the “fare,” of the “new girls,” not omit- 
ting to express some contempt for the 
frail, homesick ones, and given an intel- 
ligent estimate of the educational facili- 
ties of the great institution; but if there 
are any bald-headed stoics among the 
guardian angels in heaven, they know 
what a desert her heart is during this first 
week at college, away from her own par- 
ticular golf-links and leaden skies. 

After the age of thirty years at most 
we should have finished living on our 
own selfish account. From that period it 
is more decent and natural that we should 
be interested chiefly in bringing up the 
next generation and in shielding it from 
unnecessary unhappiness. For this rea- 
son it becomes the duty and pleasure of 
THE INDEPENDENT to offer from time to 
time some advice to the young students 
among its readers, beginning with the 
following diagnosis and prescription for 
nostalgia : 

Three symptoms always accompany 
this disorder. The first is evidenced 
when the young stranger not only fails 
to grasp the situation, but permits it to 
overcome him. A new situation is a new 
world to conquer, a new lover to win, a 
larger ladder to climb, normally speak- 
ing; but it is a veritable death-trap to 
any one who crawls into it with a mouse 
spirit, or without his swastika charm 
against what is older and better estab- 


lished in the order of things than he is. 
The second symptom comes in logical se- 
quence. This is the loss of the sense of 
proportion. The panic of the young 
freshman’s own mind casts him “out of 
drawing,” and he loses his rational rela- 
tion to things. The least important 
things become matters of life and death, 
and the essential ones sink out of sight 
beneath his narrow horizon. There is 
really nothing terrible the matter. His 
people at home are well, and they doubt- 
less committed him with a fervent 
“Thank God!” to stronger powers that 
be. His own prospects are good, even if 
he does not sleep well, or has lost his ap- 
petite or the disposition to whistle. 

And let the little bow and arrow of 
pink femininity arise from her grief- 
stricken couch and realize that while this 
is not a Tom, Dick and Harry situation, 
her teachers are not really ogres ready to 
devour her, but distracted men and wo- 


men who can be gradually subdued by a 


series of creditable recitations. 

And finally homesickness in any mal- 
ignant, morbid form cannot exist where 
the sense of humor is regnant. There- 
fore let the patient rekindle this blessed 
effulgence of the mind, set himself at 
the end of the perspective it makes, and 
behold the quizzical, caricaturing beam it 
casts upon her tear-stained lineaments. It 
stretches her young gravity till it is a 
drollery of mourning, as out of keeping 
as a funeral is with summer day. If she 
is not an egotistical monomaniac she 
must laugh. Then the spell is broken 
and the homesickness passes like a bad 
dream in the dark. 

One of O 

ne of Oregon’s Senators 
hand Punts os one of the State’s two 
Representatives have now 
been found guilty of defrauding the 
Government of public land. The other 
Representative is under indictment. 
Senator Mitchell’s profits were confined 
to the fees received by himself or his 
firm for his efforts at Washington in be- 
half of some of those who were trying to 
steal land, but Representative William- 
son’s plunder was the land itself, which 
was added to a large tract acquired some 
years ago and occupied by his partner in 
the live-stock business, Van Gessner. 
We regret to say that stealing public 
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land by subornation of perjury is not a 
new criminal industry. In past years 
great tracts have been acquired in this 
way. But those who so acquired them 
encountered the opposition of no Secre- 
tary Hitchcock in the Interior Depart- 
ment, or, if the Secretaries then holding 
office were not less faithful to their trust, 
their agents were less active and com- 
petent than those who have, within the 
last two years, procured evidence upon 
which more than a hundred indictments 
rest. Mr. Hitchcock deserves much 
praise for his untiring pursuit of these 
rascals. He has been most effectively 
supported by Mr. Heney, the prosecutor 
representing the Department of Justice. 
As all the prominent culprits are Repub- 
licans, the prosecutions are an interesting 
example of practical reform within a 
party. 
& 

It is well, for the sake not 
only of history, but of the 
representatives of the two 
sides involved, that it should be clearly 
understood what was done at the meet- 
ing of the American Board at Seattle. 
We are therefore glad to publish Dr. 
Gladden’s note to us as follows: 

If, as you say, my resolution was voted 
down at Seattle, four to one, the “principles 
of the prudential committee were also voted 
down four to one. Both statements were be- 
fore the house. The motion passed was a mo- 
tion to “lay the whole subject on the table.” 
The issue was simply evaded. The board de- 
clined to reaffim the principles of the pruden- 
tial committee just as definitely as it declined 
to pass my resolution. 

In view of the fact that the board suspended 
action, and they passed the whole matter up to 
the churches for their decision, it was safe to 
promise that the protestants would continue 
their support of the board. But if ‘it is claimed 
that the resolution was voted down, and that 
the officers of the board have received a man- 
date to go on and “invite or solicit funds from 
persons whose gains have been made by meth- 


Dr. Gladden’s 
Resolution 


ods morally reprehensible and socially in- 
jurious,” that is a different story. 
& 


During the last year or so 
New Zealand there has been persist- 

ently circulated in the 
leading English and American conserva- 
tive papers gloomy reports from New 
Zealand belittling the success of those 
radical experiments there that have 
made the colony for the past decade the 
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social laboratory of the world. As we 
doubted all along the truth of these re- 
ports, we are especially glad to present 
to our readers a few facts on the other 
side, taken from the official report for 
1905 of the New Zealand Department of 
Labor, just received. In general the 
prosperity of the island was never so 
great. The internal energies have ex- 
panded, and an analysis of the imports 
shows a higher purchasing power on the 
part of the average New Zealander 
than ever before. The savings banks 
deposits have more than doubled in the 
last ten years, and the continually ex- 
panding returns from the railroads 
shows how easily the families of the 
colony expend their time and money. 
New Zealand has for a long time fur- 
nished employment for its citizens who 
were out of work, and it is interesting to 
note that the dependents of the colony in 
ten years have decreased from 7,802 to 
3,423. Moreover, the proportions of 
unemployed have changed in char- 
acter, for comparatively few married 
men now require assistance. The 
chief objections to New Zealand’s radical 
laws seem to have been the fear that cap- 
ital would be driven away from the island. 
This seems to be a groundless apprehen- 
sion, however, because the number of fac- 
tories has increased in ten years from 
1,409 to 9,023. Moreover, as the number 
of laborers in these factories increased 
from 29,879 to 67,713 in the same period, 
there has been no dearth of employment 
for labor. Under the Arbitration Act, 
which has come in for so much criticism, 
the number of industrial unions regis- 
tered during the year is 109 for the em- 
ployers and 273 for the workers. Instead 
of being dissatisfied with te Arbitration 
Court, the New Zealanders are making 
preparations to perfect it by giving the 
preliminary Conciliation Courts more 
power. They are also taking up the prob- 
lem of the increase of rents in the cities 
by proposing that the Government itself 
should assist the wage earners in obtain- 
ing land in the suburbs and making ad- 
vances so that the wage earners can build 
their own dwellings. This scheme of get- 
ting cheap houses in the suburbs and hav- 
ing easy communication with inductrial 
centers by low fares on “workmen’s 
trains” is not only expected to be a direct 
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benefit to the workers, but to others, by 
relieving the competition for town dwell- 
ings. If, then, female suffrage, compul- 
sory arbitration, and a modified form of 
the single tax, old age pensions, and all 
the other reforms in which New Zealand 
has led the world were a failure, certainly 
the employers would not keep building 
more factories, as they have done every 
year, nor would the condition of the 
working people be steadily improving and 
their numbers increasing. 
& 


The Seattle Post-/ntelligencer 
is responsible for figures of di- 
vorces in one section of Bos- 
ton, which we see quoted with due anim- 
adversion thruout the country: 

“In Everett, Mass., there were 318 divorces 
and 296 marriages during 1903. In Chelsea 
the record was 507 divorces and 463 mar- 
riages. Newton saw 301 couples divorced, and 
351 couples united.” 

These statistics are shameless forgeries. 
In 1903 the State of Massachusetts 
granted the largest number of divorces 
on record, namely, 1,721, or one divorce 
to 15.6 marriages. The statistics in 
Massachusetts and other States are re- 
ported by counties, not by towns. In 
Suffolk County, which includes mainly 
3oston, the total number of divorces 
granted was 508, or one in 14. Chelsea 
contains only a twentieth of the popula- 
tion of Suffolk County. -Equally there 
are no statistics of divorces for Everett 


Divorces 


or Newton, and the figures given are’ 


stupidly, if not also maliciously, prepos- 
terous, and those who have circulated 
them should do their best to help the cor- 
rection limp after the slander. The fig- 
ures are bad enough without exaggera- 
tion. 


st 
: ,. The influence of the United 
Children’s A rs 
States upon international 
Courts 


diplomacy and in the devel- 
opment of parliamentary institutions is 
not more marked than its growing in- 
fluence in modifying the judicial and 
penal institutions of the rest of the 
world. A fresh illustration of this was 
furnished at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Budapest. 
The official delegate of the United States 
Government, the Hon. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, had, in an elaborate report, laid be- 
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fore the members of the Congress some 
months in advance of the meeting all the 
information available as to the estab- 
lishment and working of children’s 
courts in the United States. The result 
was that the idea was received with 
great unanimity and even with enthu- 
siasm by European jurists; and the Con- 
gress in its platform strongly indorsed 
the system and recommended its adop- 
tion in Europe. The suspension of sen- 
tence, an idea borrowed from the United 
States, which has been in use in France 
and Belgium for several years, is now 
seen to be imperfect without the adop- 
tion of the distinctive American feature 
of probation officers. The Congress 
showed itself more friendly than ever 
before to the reformatory system as de- 
veloped in the United States, and recog- 
nized the need of a progressive and cor- 
rective system for young offenders. 
Tho it did not frame its recommenda- 
tions in this respect for those above the 
age of legal minority, it is quite evident 
that this arbitrary barrier cannot perma- 
nently prevent the extension of the re- 
formatory system to those aboves that 
age who are legitimate subjects for it. 
If offenders under sixteen can be saved 
by a corrective system, why not apply it 
to offenders of twenty or twenty-two, or 
above that age, who are offenders be- 
cause, like minors, they lack the devel- 
opment and education which would have 
kept them from crime? The only nat- 
ural limit to the operation of a corrective 
system lies not in the age but in the 
corrigibility of the offender. The next 
session of the Congress will be held in 
Washington in 1910, and Mr. Barrows 
was elected president for the next ten 
years. The work of the Congress is car- 
ried on thru the International Prison 
Commission, which is a bureau of com- 
munication between the nations. 


& 

The announcement of several months 
ago that John D. Rockefeller would give 
to the General Education Board $10,000,- 
000 to advance higher education in this 
country has been fulfilled by its payment 
last Monday. Assuredly it will not be 
given quite as unwisely as the last of the 
Peabody Fund was given, for a shabby 
normal school in the educationally best 
supplied city in the border South, 




















Insurance 


The Insurance Investigation 


More interesting developments were 
brought out during the progress of the 
insurance investigation in this city last 
week. George W. Perkins was particu- 
larly frank in some of his testimony con- 
cerning transactions between the New 
York Life Insurance Company, of which 
the witness is vice-president, and J. P. 
Morgan & Co., of which firm he is also 
a partner. Some of the testimony of 
Mr. Perkins had to do with vear-end 
sales of securities, 
which somewhat 
resemble __ transac- 
tions on the part of 
trust companies and 
similar institutions 
that have come to be 
known as “Window 
Dressing.” 

It wasbrought 
out during the past 
week that pensions, 
amounting to $25,- 
000 a year to Mrs. 
Henry B. Hyde and 
$18,000 annually to 
Mrs. James W. 
Alexander, were to 
have been paid to 
them on the deaths 
of their respective 
husbands. These 
pensions were nulli- 
fied by action re- 
ently taken by the 
Equitable Board. 
Perhaps the most in- 
teresting testimony 
of all, however, was that given before 
the Armstrong Committee by Jacob H. 
Schiff, head of the banking firm of Kuhn. 
Loeb & Co., who was a director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, until 
the Frick report was rejected and repu- 
diated last June. Among other things 
Mr. Schiff said: 


“The system of directorship in great corpo- 
rations of the City of New York is such that 
a director has practically no power. He is 
considered, in many instances, and I may say 
in most instances, as a negligible quantity by 





CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
of Counsel in Insurance Inquiry. 


the executive officers of the society. He is 
asked for advice when it suits the executive 
officers; and if, under the prevailing system, 
an executive officer wishes to do wrong or 
wishes to conceal anything from the directors. 
or to commit irregularities such as have been 
disclosed here, the director is entirely power- 
less; he can only act in an advisory capacity 
and he can only judge of such things as are 
submitted to him.” 


Mr. Schiff’s testimony has large value 
as showing the impotence of directors 
under the systems that have grown up 
under the influence of high finance 
and is a strong plea 
against one man 


power. 
The political con- 
tributions of the 


New York Life, to 
which reference was 
made in this depart- 
ment last week, will, 
according to state- 
ments emanating 
from President Mc- 
Call, never again be 
repeated and the 
board of trustees is 
to be asked to pass a 
resolution at its next 
meeting forever pro- 
hibiting such polit- 
ical campaign con- 
tributions. 


A RECENT cable 
to the New York 
Times sets forth that 
managers of English 
life insurance com- 
panies expect to at- 
tract considerable business to their com- 
panies in consequence of the recent ex- 
posures of the alleged mismanagement of 
their American rivals. A large business 
has hitherto been done by American con- 
cerns in Great Britain. The Times cable 
states that the Equitable alone carries 
£5,000,000 on British lives. It is consid- 
ered probable that British companies will 
also become more active in the scramble 
for business on American soil, with every 
prospect of securing business. 

831 








Financial 


Industry and Trade 


ALL the trade reports show signs of 
continuing prosperity. In the iron indus- 
try prices have been rising in response to 
large demand. Railroads have placed 
large orders for cars and rails. The rail 
output is already sold for the greater part 
of 1906. Crops are large. Railway ton- 
nage capacity is taxed to the limit. 
Traffic congestion is reported in the coal 
fields, at the lumber mills, and at Lake 
ports. The movement of wheat at pri- 
mary points was larger last week than at 
any other time since 1899. September 
was a month of great activity in both pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Information collected by the Govern- 
ment for August and the first eight 
months of the present calendar year 
affords some interesting and significant 
comparisons. For the eight months live- 
stock receipts at the five leading interior 
markets were 22,579,000 head, against 
20,960,000 last year. Packing house 
products received at Chicago were 598,- 
043,000 pounds, or nearly 200,000,000 
more than in 1904. Receipts of wheat 
were largely increased at both the winter 
and the spring markets. Shipments from 
various points on the Great Lakes were 
40,540,000 tons, which may be compared 
with 24,857,000 in the corresponding 
months of last year. But this increase 
was due in part to an earlier opening of 
navigation and freedom from labor con- 
troversies. Traffic on the Lake canals 
amounted to 26,164,000 tons; in 1904 it 
was only 14,843,000. Large cities report 
growing activity in the building industry. 
On the farms and at the mills there is 
ample evidence of abundant output and 
satisfactory prices; on railways and wa- 
terways distribution can scarcely keep 
pace with demand. 


re 
Increase of Values 


THE late Walter S. Gurnee, a retired 
banker, who died on April 7th, 1903, left 
an estate which has been~appraised for 
taxation at $8,502,191, the valuation of 
his securities having been based upon 
their market value at the time of his 


832 


death. Since that time, however, their 
value has increased by about thirty-three 
per cent. The changes, with respect to 
certain stocks which he held, from the 
date given above to last week, are shown 
below : 


April Last 

1903 Week 
8000 U. S. Steel pf..... $690,000 $832,500 
6000 North Sec.. 585,750 1,552,000 
6000 U. S. Steel Com.. 211,500 225,750 
5000 Can. Pac.. ... 648,750 868,750 
5000 Wab. com.. -» §33950 115,000 
4000 Am. Loc. pf.. SSS 374,000 453,000 
3500 Am. S. & R. pf.... 329,000 424,812 
3000 So. Ry. pref....... 276,000 300,000 
goco Erie 26 of.......-. 156,000 221,625 
Co. a -- 267,812 263,437 
2000 Am. C. & F. pf 180,000 199,350 
1120 C.,, M. & St. P. pf 205,520 212,800 
itso Stand. Onl......... 764,750 730,250 





$4,822,832 $6,300,275 
st 


Financial Items 


In spite of Canada’s tariff discrimina- 
tion of one-third in favor of British 
goods, her imports from Great Britain 
during the last fiscal year fell off by 
nearly $1,500,000, and her exports to 
the mother country decreased by $15,- 
000,000. On the other hand, our ex- 
ports to Canada increased by $9,000,000, 
and’ our imports from Canada were 
larger by nearly $5,000,000 than the 
preceding year. 


st 


..A special train on the Santa Fé 
road made the run from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, 2,244 miles, recently in four 
minutes less than 45 hours, or at the 
average rate, stops deducted, of 51.1 
miles an hour. 


Bf 


..Dividends announced: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R’y (Regis- 
tered Adj. Mort. Bonds), 4 per cent., payable 
November Ist. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R’y (Stamped 
Adj. Mortgage Bonds), 2 per cent., payable 
November Ist. 

Minn. & St. Louis R’way (Pacific Ext.), 
Coupons payable October Ist. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co. (quarterly), 
1% per AB, payable October 14th. 
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SECURITIES 
TRUST COMPANY : 
53 STATE STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. Lee Higginson & Co. 
44 State Street, BOSTON 
Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, - $1,600,000 








OFFICERS: 
N. W. JORDAN, President. C. H. BOWEN, Secretary Northwestern 


E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 


C. F. Adams, 2d meee * W. Jordan Trust Com pany 


c me ye Ames : sae Kimball 
obart Ames ohn wrence 
Edwin F. Atkins S. E. Peabody 

Charles S. Bird Francis Peabody,Jr. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
George W. Brown Albert A. Pope 





Samuel Carr N. W. Rice Correspondence solicited with 
seat Bi Fe ty hose having real estate i 
ugene ° A le as 
Samer P. Howe Charles W. Whittier those ee real estate in 
——— terests in the Northwest. 
Transacts a General Banking and Trust “Bither the President or Vice-President of 
Company Business every National Bank in St. Paul is a director of 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. this company.” 














SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N.Y. "present 


Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions “whose students have exhibited 
the greatest interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge” and therefore entitled to 
the appointment of an “honor graduate” as a second lieutenant in United States Army. The candidate from 
Saint John's for this appointment in 1905 took first honors at the Army examinations. 

“St. John’s is, first and last, a preparatory school for college and business life. We would send anually 


r , 


a score of men to the colleges for each commissioned in the Army.’ 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department for 1905 


“The school can best be described as a miniature West Point and should money be found and school au- 
thorities be inclined to expand it, West Point might have to look to her laurels. If West Point should be 
counted 100 in evidence of military training then Saint John’s should be’ rated 90. Cadets are perfect in set 
up and even show in few cases what is often seen at West Point, an excess of brace. The best conducted 
military post is little if at all ahead of St. John’s in the nurture and development of true military spirit. Few 
if any similar organization of regular troops would have an advantage of St. John’s in comparison of apear- 
ance at inspection. The average graduate would be much superior to the average volunteer lieutenant We 
should be lucky indeed to be able to count on volunteer officers half as good. The uncommon and surpris- 
ing excellence of training seen everywhere and in everything teaves no doubt of the cordial support the fac- 
ulty gives the army officer on duty.” 


Regular Term began September 21 


V E R B EC K H A LL ‘ (Saint Foun oung boys under management 


erm began September 21st, 1905. 
Manlius, N. Y. Apply to WM. VERBECK 
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Delicate Skins and DEN ag aleve 


Pearline gives 100% 





are most easily—most| t| 
safely washed with | 


-Rearline. | 


| The 18818) Ko DAINTY— 
ithe more DELICATE— | 
ithe greater the need of | 
'PEARLINE'S help. | 
SAVES your labor— | 
SAVES our fabrics 
| ELSE maillions would not 


‘have been convinced 


lsimply by the use of a 
ical package. 


ae 
| 


SERVICE 
QUALITY 
EFFICIENCY 








IF WE COULD SEE YOU and take you 
into our FACTORY WE could easily 


SHOW YOU WHY THE PARKER 
GUN is the BEST in the WORLD 





We aim to make and domake the BEST possible 
production of the GUNMAKER’S ART WE are 
jealous of our reputation and will not cheapen the 

uality of our GUN. no matter what others may 
do. IF you wantaGUN you can confide in us. 
Write today. 


“~~ ™ MN Ne ~~~ EE 


REGENT 


TEA ROOMS 


45 West 20th Street, New York 


Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 18th St. “‘L” Station 











LUNCHEON SERVED FROM 
ll to3 P. M 


Location central for shoppers 
Reception,room for the convenience of patrons 


AFTERNOON 1 EA 3to5o’clock 

















PARKER BROS,, 43 Cherry Street 








ST. DENIS 
Hotels 


MARTINIQUE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street, Entrance on 33d Street; 


A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, 
home comfort and good living that have made the St. 
Denis (Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. 
Single rooms $1.50 per day and up. European plan. 
Rooms with bath, $2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, 


fifty cents. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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The Prudential 


Issues the Ideal 
Life Insurance Contract. 


Simple and explicit as a bank 
check. Noconfusing technicalities. 
A definite “promise to pay,” with 





Rates, Benefits and Privileges 
Absolutely Fixed and Guaran- 
teed in the Policy. 


Cash Loans. Paid-up Insurance. 
Automatic Extended Insurance. 
Cash Surrender Values. Occupa- 
tion, Residence and Travel Unre- 
stricted, and many other valuable 
features. 








POLICIES MAY BE ISSUED WITH 
CASH DIVIDENDS PAYABLE AN- 
NUALLY OR EVERY FIVE YEARS. 











The Instalment Privilege 
is a Splendid Feature of Prudential Policies. 


WHEN POLICY MATURES it may be made payable in one sum; or in from two to 
twenty five annual instalments; or in continuous instalments during lifetime of beneficiary 
(or insured); or the sum insured may be left with the Company as a trust fund at 3 per cent 
interest, with annual dividends. 


IS YOUR LIFE INSURED? We have the policy you want at low cost on the Whole 
Life, Limited Payment or Endowment Plan, 





Write us today and we will send free, particulars with rates and benefits at your age. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPCRATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPT. 110. 
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‘*Follow the Flag’”’ 


THE WABASH 


Is the 
Great Intermediate Route 


Between 


THE EAST and WEST 


Through Car Service is Operated 


Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


And 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


And with one change to 


KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 


Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass and Tkt. Agt. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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You Can Earn 


r— 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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‘A YEAR REALESTATE-BUSINESS. 


No other business produces the profits that ar 
made every year in the Real Estate business. We 
want to teach you a business in which you can 
make a large income without capital. We will 
teach you the Real Estate (also General Brokerages 
and Insurance) Business, and its principles and 
practices, thoroughly, technically, in a few weeks, 
without interfering with your present employment. 
Notice the phenomenal growth of the real estate 
business. The newspapers and magazines indicate 
the tremendous opportunities offered those who 
know how to grasp them. We appoint our gradu- 
ates members of one of the largest co-operative 
companies !n America; list their properties; help 
them to secure customers; co-operate with them and 
assist them to a quick success. Choice real estate 
and investments in all sections listed with our 
gradnates. Don’t spend the best days of your life 
working for others when you can make an inde- 
pendent fortune for yourself. We assist in estab- 
lishing you in business or to profitable employment. 
We are the originators of this plan of instruction, 
as our long advertising campaign shows. Hundreds 
endorse our Institution. rite for Free Booklet. 
It_will interest you. 

H. W. CROSS. 128 Tacoma Buildine. CHTMAGN 





NOTICED IT 


A Young Lady from New Jersey Put Her 
Wits to Work. 





“Coffee gave me terrible spells of indigestion 
which, coming on every week or so, made my life 
wretched until some one told me that the coffee 
I drank was to blame. That seemed nonsense, 
but I noticed these attacks used to come on 
shortly after eating and were accompanied by 
such excruciating pains in the pit of the stomach 
that I could only find relief by loosening my 
clothing and lying down. 

“If circumstances made it impossible for me to 
lie down I spent hours in great misery. 

“I refused to really believe it was the coffee 
until finally I thought a trial would at least do 
no harm, so I quit coffee in 1901 and began on 
Postum. My troubles left entirely and convinced 
me of the cause. 

“Postum brought no discomfort, nor did indi- 
gestion follow its use. I have had no return of 
trouble since I began to drink Postum. It has 
built me up, restored my health and given me a 
new interest in life. It certainly is a joy to be 


well again.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. 

















Bay State 
RANGES asa 
FURNACES | 


have all the latest and best im- 
provements for obtaining the 
best results with the least fuel. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “HOME COMFORT” 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 


55 Portland Street, Boston 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








[EWISe @oNGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Din- 
ing Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 
Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House- 
cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


Orders by mail poceten poemes and careful attention. 
180 and 1382 West 42d Street, and 
1385 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


BIN DERS to hold thirteen copies of Tus 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New Vork. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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READING NOTICE 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED LITHOGRAPH OF THE 
ENGINE *“‘GENERAL” FOR 25 CENTS 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has 
just gotten out a very beautiful lithograph, 18x25 inches, 
of the famous engine “General,” which is now on exhi- 
bition in the Union Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. The pic- 
ture is ready for framing and will be mailed to any ad- 
dress for 25 cents. The “General” was stolen by the 
Andrews Raiders at Big Shanty, Ga., on the Western & 
Atlantic Railroad, April 12, 1862, and was recaptured by 
Conductor W. A. Fuller, Anthony Murphy and others, 
near Ringgold, Ga., after an exciting chase of about 90 
miles. It was one of the most thrilling exploits of the 
Civil War. The object of the raid was to burn the 
bridges on the Western & Atlantic Railroad and cut off 
the Confederate Army from its base of supplies. A book- 
let “The Story of the General” will be sent free upon 
application. W. L. DANLEY, Gen’l Pass. Agent, N., C. 
& St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn.—Adv. 








“OPPORTUNITIES” 


“Opportunities” is the name of a little book published 
by the emigration department. of the Northern Pacific, 
which gives a list of openings in the different professions 
and lines of business at the various towns traversed by 
this road. Each town which needs any industry_not at 
present located there is fully described therein. Persons 
who are anxious to engage in any particular line of busi- 
ness can readily see, not only where there is an opening 
for them, but just how promising that opening is. Along 
a eyetem as large as the Northern Pacific there are bound 
to be a great many points where stores of various kinds, 
mills, brick yards, banks, creameries, factories, etc., are 
needed. Anyone with a little money to invest, who wishes 
to embark in any of these lines, will do well to write for 
a copy of this book to Mr. C. W. Mott, General Emigra- 
tion Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
—Adv. 





“as To p ? > 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 1s 
the best and simplest device for ma! 
100 copies from pen written = 5 
copies from typewritten 

we ship csompiete duplicator, 
cay e126, wit oe deposit on ten 


10) day®” 
$5 net 


Weare $7.50 less arate 

ae” of S58, 
THE FELI Cc. DAUS DUPLICATOR co 
Daus Building, “12 John St., New York City. 


Photo Electrotype Engraving Co, 


DESIGNERS and .’. 
“. ENGRAVERS 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 


BUILDING NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1704 John 


2. ls Daus’ T 






















Rey, Barclay St. to 26-28 Park ace 
-NEW-YORK: 





FOR SALE 


In the beautiful hill country of 
NORTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 


in the town of WOODSTOCK 


a gentleman’s place, consisting of house, stable, «nd eight 
and a third acres of land. Large shade trees and gar- 
den, with view of Woodstock Lake. One mile from Wood- 
stock Academy, Woodstock golf links and noseland Park, 
and four miles from Pomfret School. Four miles from 
Putnam, the railroad station, which is on the direct line 
between New York and Boston, ~ a four hours from 
New York and an hour and a half from Boston. The 
house consists of fourteen rooms, three bathrooms, mod- 
ern plumbing throughout, open fire-places, furnace and 
large piazzas. Abundant supply of sprin and lake water. 
Stable for six horses and room for coachman. Beautiful 
walks and drives in the neighborhood. Price, $10,000. 


Address CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn, 


epee SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


DON’T COUGH 


—USE— 


DR. HALL’S 
BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine 
that can be bought already prepared 











FINANCIAL 





2875 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7.000,000 


1908 





Debentures and First Mortgage 


Loaas upon Real Estate 30th YEAR 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus. $10,000,000 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; ETUYVESANT FISH, 
Vice-Pres’t: GILBERT G. THORNE, ‘Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. 
McKEON, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’ t; 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier; WILLI AM 0. JONES, 
Ass’t Cashier; FREDERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; 
WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, 
Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Soorme 
S. Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, - Rockhill 
Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
pleton, John Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Gilpert G. Thorne, John ©, MeKeon. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. 


An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, i 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Lie Building. A cade Butidirg. 

















THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


{52 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


$500,000 
500,000 


Capital paid up, 
Surplus, . 








DEPOSITS RECE'IVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FiX€D CATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE 
ALLOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM BEST FRED. G. McNALLY 
MAURICE ROSEWFELD JOHN M. SMYTH 
F. M. BLOUNT jJ. R. WALSH 
L. A. WALTON 


OFFICERS 








J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas 








OU CUSTOMt RS 
34 YEARS ware TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWObL1H & JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





EORGANIZING, Auditing, administrative and cost sys- 
tems of any business, the result embodied in an un- 
derstandable report. Confidential, care of Independent. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE ieee 1 TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
AILWAY COMPANY 


Four per eh ate pel Adjustment Mortgage 
onds. 











Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of 
this company has declared to be due and payable on the 
first day of November, 1905, an instalment of interest 
(being the ninth instalment) upon the above bonds, at the 
rate of Four Per Cent. on the par amount thereof, being 
Forty Dollars ($40) upon each One thousand dollar ($1,000) 
bond, and Twenty Dollars ($20) upon each Five hundred 
dollar ($500) bond. Such interest will be paid at the office 
of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, 
New York, on the coupon bonds, upon presentation and sur- 
render of the respective coupons NUMBERED 9, and on 
the Registered Bonds to the registered holders thereof on 
November 1, 1905. The transfer books of the Registered 
Bonds will close on October 7, 1905, and will remain closed 
until November 2, 1905. 

Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds, Semi-annual In- 


eres 
A semi-annual instalment of TWO PER CENT. in re- 
spect of interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage 
Bonds of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company will be naid at its office, No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York City, New York, on November 1, 1905, upon 
presentation and surrender of the respective coupons NUM- 
‘BERED 18, and to the holders of Registered Bonds. The 
transfer bouks of the Registered Bonds will close on Octo- 
ber 7, 1905, and will remain closed until November 2, 1905. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 6, 1905. 
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THK NATIONAL PARK BANK OF N&W ORK |; 
September 22d, 1905. i 
The Board of Directors today declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of FUUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the Capital 
Stock of this Bank, out of the earnings of the past three 
months, payable on and after October 2d, 1905. 
The transfer books will be closed from September 25th 
to September 30th inclusive. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOVIS 
RAILROAD Co. 

Coupons due October 1, 1905, from Pacific Extension 
bonds of this Company will be paid after that date upon 
presentation at the office of the Central Trust Company, 
New York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILKOAD CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Sept. 20th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Com: any, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, yn at 
this office on the 16th day of October next, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, the 30th 





inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
American Telephone and [elegraph 
Company 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS oo 
share will be paid on Monday, October 16, 1905, 
stockholders of record dl the close of business on Sat. 
urday, September 30, 19 

The transfer books ait be closed from October 2 to 
October 14, 1905, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 88. 

A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable October 14th. 1905, to Stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 5th, 1905. 

H ENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





THE WHSTKKN UNIUN cELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(Incorporated.) 
New York, Sept. 13th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 148. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the 
capital stock of this Company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 16th day of October next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of September inst. 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders to 
be held on Wednesday, the 11th day of October next, and 
of the dividend above refeired to, the transfer books will 
be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of September 
20th inst. and reopen on the morning of October 13th next. 

M. T. WILRUR, Treasnrer 








INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 
Assete, January t, aoteee $37.07 1.297.57 
Liabilities, : 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, , > 3, 00,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy] older. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 








GEO. J, WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern Kew York 


1860 —— 1905 


United States lite lnsurance (o. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R.PLUM, - - - - - + - = Leather 


- Pres. Title Guarantee an Trust Co. 
Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WM. H, PORTER, - = - 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 

Assets over ; " $9,00,°000 
Paid to vince anda in 1904, $1,204,321.76 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 





ASSETS, $17 500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnit y—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Lifs Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
New York 





346 Broadway - - - 


“: LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAK,NG LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assurea 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t: 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres'’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 








THOROUGH IN’ PPCTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to 
Persons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOsI0ONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. } 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 





A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

| 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year | 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. | 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. | 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 








State Mutua 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1905 


ASSETS, $25 457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22.905 552 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2.552,377 45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - - - - - $38.324.422.73 
Liabilities, - - - - - - s+ + = 34,638,296.48 
$3,686,126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest.. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company pays 
more claims daily than there are 
days in the year. This gives a 
suggestion as to the magnitude of 
the Company’s business. The assets 
of the Company have now reached 


a total of $128,094,315. 


Established 1808, 














Litlas Assurance Co., 110. 


49 Wiall St., Rew Work. 
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Report of the Continental 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published today, illustrates the advantage of conservative 
yet up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest 
insurance companies in the city, its incorporation having 
taken place in 1852. It went through the Chicago fire in 
1871, the Boston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 
1904, paying all its losses promptly and in full. Its gross 
assets amounting to $14,543,153, and the net surplus avail- 
able for policy holders is $7,760,000, including the capital, 
1,000,000. In the valuation of its real estate, stocks and 
bonds, on which the figures of its total assets are based, 
only the most conservative estimates have been taken, such 
as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas the 
actual market value was 138; Chicago & Northwestern 
preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; Lake Shore at 
250, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Conti- 
nental are Fresident Henry Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard 
. McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. 


ker. 
From ‘Sun’? (N. Y.) Jan. 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 
at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY ” 





GA e FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. kLDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Union Central Life | Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Ins. Co. Company 
of CINCINNATI Of New York 


1904's Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





JOHN M. PATTISON, President 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, January 


Assets over - $45,000,000 | 3¢ 1995) - ° $4,397,988 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - - $12,527,288 

The Union Central is the leader of the conservative mae ge “y : for in ph pie fo - 17,862,353 
companies. Its investments have always been in accord ain in New Insurance Paid for - 5,335,065 
with the Ohio Law which prohibits stocks and bonds. 
It has absolutely no fluctuating investments, but its Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business i 


n 

assets are mainly in first mortgage loans on real estate— Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - = $6,797,601 
the safest form of security for insurance companies, on om in Legal Reserve Membership 5.883 
which it has earned the highest rate of interest of any Gain . Premiums on New es in 
American company for twenty-five years! The large 1904 128,000 
annual dividends to policy holders are the best evidence | Decrease in Outstanding Death Claims, 119,296 
of the skill, faithfulness and honesty with which the af- Total Payments to Members “en Gale . 
fairs of Ohio’s Largest Insurance Company have been Beneficiaries - - - - - 61,000,000 


conducted. 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure the 


ee very best agency contracts. Address Agency Depart- 
Ohe Great Annual Dividend ment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident Depart- 
Company 





ment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 


346 and 348 BROADWAY 


Epwarpb W. Scott, President 





STRONG anp 
CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 
OVER = = =  $100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 


oo 
—— 


For Particulars write the HOME OFFICE 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 



















° 


o 











@, 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y. 


PS OHHH OHHH OHHH HH HHH HHHHS:$O4FF4FHFFOFFHHHOHHOF 
Voo eee eer eeeseeeeoeses seveereeeororoeeeererron 





Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, . . 28,268,597.58 
Surplus, . 4< $3,439,028.48 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 


Vice-President ~ 











New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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“Che Carmen’’ 








Large Wall Fans for decorating 
dens or college rooms. Imitation Satin. 
Colorings rich and vivid. “ “S& & 


A limited number—only 50 cents 
while they last. Send for catalogue. 


CARMELITA 


220 Broadway New York 
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“ Cleanliness of body was 
ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God, 
to society and to ourselves.” 


Becon 


From the end of the 18Century 
to the beginning of the 20% 


PEARS SOAP 


has been popularly recognised 
as the clean and cleansing soap. 





All rights secu 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 








DP 


